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Time to Send Resolutions 


Now is the time to submit resolu- 
tions you want considered by the 
1955 AEA Delegate Assembly, which 
meets in St. Louis, November 13-14 
Evelyn Lewis, AEA _  Secretary- 
Treasurer, has announced that, in an 
effort to further AEA 


decision-making, the following pro- 


democratize 


cedure has been developed for proc- 
essing resolutions in advance of the 
1955 the Delegate As- 
sembly: 

1. Individual the 
mittees and sections, local, state, and 
regional adult education councils and 
associations, and other organized 
groups of adult educators are urged 
to formulate resolutions proposing 
policies for the consideration of the 
Delegate Assembly 


2. Each resolution should be type- 


session of 


members, com- 


written and submitted on a separate 
page, indicating clearly (a) the sub- 
ject of the resolution, (b) the name 
and address of the person or group 
ubmitting the resolution, and (c) 
the statement of the resolution. Sup 
porting document statements of 
their history, and other material that 
will be he Ipful to delegate 
tanding the resolutions and making 
the a) hould he 


in under- 
judgments about 
appended. 

3 Resolutions are to be sent to 


Mrs. Evelyn M. Lewis, AEA Secre 


tary - Treasurer, Education 


Adult 


Council of Denver, Denver Publi 
Library, Denver 2, Colorado. They 
should be sent as early as possib] 


‘ 
September 1, 


but not later than 
1955 

4. The officers of the AEA will 
edit resolutions received so that they 


will appear in a standard form, will 


] 


eliminate duplicatior will com- 


They 


, and 


bine similar resolutions will 


june. 1955 


a dban*e 
FECOWS 20 


not, however, screen out or change 
the spirit of any resolution, and will 
resubmit to the sender for his ap- 
proval any resolution that is changed. 

5. The resolutions will be mailed 
in advance to all delegates and 
alternates who will meet in St. Louis 
so they will have time to study them 
and them with their 


stituent members 


discuss con 


Integration is Goal for 
Southeastern AEA 


At the Miami meeting of the 
Southeastern Adult Education Asso- 
ciation, April 17-19, adult educato1 
from the nine southeastern 
tackled the problem of the role of 
adult education 


State: 


in handling critical 
issues—with emphasis on the most 
critical the the 
moment—desegregation. 

The As 


so that a mixed audience participated 


issue in south at 


sociation is unsegregated 


in the consideration of this vital 
problem. The Attorney General for 
the State of Florida described the 


current hearings before the Supreme 
Court. He repeated the position 
taken by the Florida Brief which 
accepte d desegregation a an in- 
evitable direction for progress but 
urged that time must be allowed for 
intelligent action that minimizes the 
prospects for disunity and social up- 
heaval. A leading editor of a Florida 
paper emphasized the human aspects 
and adult 
educators with the responsibility of 
forward for a 
greater and more general acceptance 


of segregation charged 


pushing ceaselessly 


of the principles of democracy and 
Christianity and the extension of 
personal and civil rights 
A Negro adult educator 
the that there 
sides to the problem of desegregation 
that 


ration by Ne 


! 
remingeqd 


meeting two 


were 


intelligent action leading to 


intes ro citizens was a 
great a responsibility for adult edu- 
cators as was the acceptance of in- 
tegration by the white population 
The of the 


“sense meeting” wa 


A list of the Cor 


tion and Commi 


AEA appears on the 


cover of thi issue 


ummarized by the adult educator: 
who suggested that we adopt the 
expression integration rather than 


desegregation because it more clearly 
expressed the positive dynamic ap 
proach to this issue that characte! 
ized adult education 
Other critical issues such as humat 
relations and federal aid to education 
were overshadowed by the problem 
All of 
seen as linked with the over 
ill problem of a 
outh 
urbanization 


of integration these issues 
vere 
rapidly changing 


where industrialization and 


are overpowering the 
earlier plantation culture 

The Florida Adult Education A 
ociation held its annual meeting i 
Miami on April 19th in conjunction 
with the meeting of the Southeastern 
Adult Education As: Thi 


meeting was concerned with ways in 


oclation 


which it might expand its member 


ship to include all types of adult 
educators to develop better com 
munication and cooperative planning 
among the various adult education 


agencies 


Residential Section Plans 
International Conference 
The AEA Section on 


Residentia 


Adult Education has invited peopl 
in 12 countries to attend a week-long 
conference on residential adult 
chools beginning August 20, 1955 
reports Royce S. Pitkin, Chairman of 
the Section. The conference will be 
held at Harcum Junior College 


Bryn Mawr, Pa 


The program will provide oppor 


tunity to discu the educational! 
philosophies of residential school: 
to make use of the expenence of 


long-established school in Seandi 
navia, North America, and England 
and to appraise current method 
and goals. The Conference fee, in 
cluding registration, room, board 
and sight-seeing trips, is $55.00, Fur 
ther information on the Conference 
may be obtained from Philip Klei: 
Harcum Junior College, Bryn Maw) 
Pa 


U.N. Tenth Birthday 


June 26 
Anniversary of 
United Nation 

i ® 


cisco and the United Nations General 


1955 will mark the Tenth 
the signing of the 
Charter in San Fran 
Assembly is planning a special com 
there the 
anizations 


memorative se week 


of June 20 


510n 
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Social Workers to Form 
New Organization 


the 

i ow 1 
cial Worker 
being Octobe 1 1955. wi 
itial mermb hip of 


ional } 


pon) 


soci il worl 


fanization announced that 


national organizations have 
by mail referenda upon 
sought goal—the forn 
ingle prof 


worker 


ition 
ional association 
social after six years 
negotiation and planning 

Members of the seven existing na- 
tional groups—-the American Asso- 
ciation of Group Workers, American 
Association of Medical Social Work- 
ers, American Association of Psy- 
chiatric Social Workers, American 
Association of Social Workers, Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Community 
Organization, National Association of 
School Social Workers, and Social 


Work Research Group—have voted 


Around the Country 


1-4 found univer adult 


Unite d 


National Univer 
ociation, held th 


Pa Ban- 


N.Y. Co-host 
and the General Elec- 
: cooperating w } the 
the Study 1 
1 Adults and the 1 
achusett Throug! 


were 


du 


brings together, for 

ble joint action, people 

ifferent segments of American 
lif j 


<ecutive life in ordet 


1 
land ex 


Commission and 
Governor's 
Rights 
on the contro- 
“Methods of Handling 
ial Issues’ An 
, 60 Wiscon 


were 


invita- 

in state-wide 

represente d 

Areas of discu 

Role of Controversy 
Roadblocks 

ment, and Evaluation of 


Skills 


@ Film 


choral and 


exhibits of student work, 
dance programs were 
events of the 


Fes ival held 


among the 


eight-night 


special 
Spring 


y the Educational De- 
ment of the International Ladie 
Garment Workers Union. During the 
Festival in New York, students in 
ILGWU adult clas 
strations 


es put on demon- 


on their cl: 
short e» 


educ; 


Department of 
Welfare “for 

Ame rican 
1} 


education throug] killed and sig- 


alth, Education, and 

tanding : vice to 
nificant researc} ultation on 
the education He 


® Dr. John F 
}] ars de 
tension Div 
tem of H 


® Russell F 

sistant Dean 

University of Chicago, h 

pointed Associate Dean of New York 
General 
Education, effective March 1, it has 
been announced by Dean Paul A 
McGhee 


University’s Division of 


@ Durward 
Dean of 


Cooperat Exten 


pointed by Michigan 

as Vice-President for 
education. He will also 
rector of Continuing Education. Hi 
succeeds Dean Edgar L Harder: , who 


resigned on April | 


adult leadership 
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March Winds 


“Congratulations on tl March 


LEADERSHIP! Please 


to the con 


] ue of ADULT 


extend my compliment 


tributors, especially McKeachie 
Siegle, and Murphy. This was a good 


olid publication. The Workshop on 
Teaching Adults was most worth 
while, useful, helpful, and all the 
other superlative 
“My UCLA extension cla of 48 

teachers at Visalia, California, en 
joyed parts that I read and discussed 
and buzzed with them. A number of 
them came up to my desk and copied 
the Aputt Leapersuip addres I 
think that the NAPSAE member hip 
who read Aputt LEApersHIP will 
think highly of the March issue.” 

Witiarp H. Mann 

Dorse y Adult High School 

Sherman Oaks, Caiif 


“March issu most interesting 
and enlightening Found ‘Using 
Informal Methods’, by Fer ison 
| rticularl provocative “ 

Lorry COHEN 
Chicago, ILL. 


Ineide ntally our 3 le 
that the March i 


hop on Teachir q Adult ) 


Manager 
ue (Worl 
sold twice 


any other 


report 


as many single cone as 


issue of ApuLT LEADERSHIP 


the fir t quarte r of 1955 
Other high sellers during the same 


pe riod WeTE he ? on Hun ai! 
Relations mn Industry (Fel ruary, 
1955) and Dunami of Work Groups 


(December 

were Liber ] 

uary, 1955) and The Larger Organ- 
ation (September, 


Manual for the Board 


I would like to order 75 copies of 


Leader's Digest for our June Board 


june, 1955 


2 A ERAS ee De fo 


iwower.. 


meeting I would like to con- 
gratulate you on the publication of 
this handbook for leaders. It is one 
of the most outstanding publications 
I have ever read and if our board 
members read it I am sure they will 
be able to be better volunteer work- 
ers.” 

ZeELLA M, Lockarp 

Illinois Congress of Parent 

and Teac hers 


Springfield, Ill 


General Opinions 


Early in April we mailed some 


lengthy forms for evaluating ADULT 
LEADERSHIP to all member of the 
Apu.tt LeapersHip Advisory Board 
and all members of the Adult Educ 

tion Association Delegate A: embly 
The forms contained a statement of 
the objectives of ApuLT LEADERSHIP 
as formulated by the Publication 

Committee wu November, 1953, a 
definition of the audience at whicl 
aimed, and the 
current editorial plan for the maga 
ked to 


or 
comment on all of these statement 


to tell uw? 


Apu.t LEADERSHIP is 


ine. The re nondent were 


! I 


as well a vat they theught 


were the principle tre naths and 


weaknesses of the magazine in its 
present form The return he gan to 
arrive just before this issue went to 
press. We'll have a fuller report of 
the results but here 


from the 


in a later i ie 
are a few typical comment 
early mail 

“Need a strong and consistent 
what it be 


, 
and adult 


editorial position about 
lieves in terms of trainir 
education philosophy 

between 


“Good balance In cop‘ 
practical information on methods and 


technique and broader social and 
profes ional perspective articles.” 

“If there are any particular weak 
ne es, I can’t see them. AL has be 
come an outstanding profe onal 
magazine : 


“Often too garish and flippant in 


makeup. Articles written for the 
person who skims—too superficial.’ 
“Tt take 0 lor to read most AL 


article 
“Bumble-headed infatuation with 
mntrol of en- 
Variety is more useful 
for information on adult education 


nominalism as magical 


vironment 


audience, market, trend ‘ 
“Has successfully bridged the gap 
advice and 


between cookbook 


theory 


ing out the importance of issues 
about which there is not too much 
readily accessible material (through) 
special issues devoted primarily to 
ubjects of vital current importance 
Excellent listing of current resource 


material I use this section con 


tantly. Good brief listing of current 
AEA activitie Not one-sided good 
provocative discus ! of man 
ue 
‘The topic approach makes it ver 


useful in teachin 


‘Might try to do more in trat 


iting research find for pt 
titlone! 
My main criti is the for t 
1 layout—the eyve-apy | AL, i 
' t i! ‘ 1 ' ‘ read. eve 


nd bread and butter to most sul 
cribet 

“Attractive layout vritit en 
erally at appropriate level, though 
rathes olten not ( organized 
easonable red t of to-be-« 
pected argon, though not infre 
quently imprecise Appearan of 
dogmaticne and failure to di 
tinguish fact opinior theories 
hypotheses, et 

ae | appeal to leads of different 
kind League of Women Voter 
parent teacher prow et as well 


as adult educator 

“It ha 
evere criticism of early issue that 
it talked down, was too 


moved from " 
V theoretical 
high-minded, and group-dynamie: 


dominated 


“You have bee pte to obtan 

me excellent people to present 
the ice ind their « erence ! 
carry out those ids 

Bre id COVETAL E ( ul efu! it 


formation through Workshop 


Records System Change 


Our Circulation and Records De 
would like Il 


and subscribers to know that they 


partment mem 
are now in the proce ol converting 
all Our mailing ree ord to a hes 7 
pune h rystem,. 7 he new yatem te 
eflect Sept mber iO will 
greatly increase the peed and effi 


crvency with which new membe rship 


qo wnto 


and subscription and all record 
changes can be handled. In the sum 


mer chande over penod however 


i 
they ask that you bear with any pos 
sible delays that may take place 
in answering YOUT correspondence 
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mamma paces ome 


to participate with others in exploring 


THE ROLE OF ADULT EDUCATION IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE COMMUNITY 


at the *Fifth Annual Conference of the 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 
nov. |1-13, 1955, jefferson hotel 
st. louis, missouri 


THE PROGRAM NEW THIS YEAR 


the four general sessions will explore pre-conference activity: 


l) What Makes a Good Community 
2) Obstacles to the De velopment 
of the Community 
3) The Role of Adult Educators 
and Others in Influencing 
the Development of the Community supply significant new 
/) The Im plication of World Affairs the American c¢ inity today, and contribu 
in the Development of the Community ly to the content of the Conference. Confer 
s! s will make possil the exchange of 
er ; x les “ease roup oe will undergird discussion 
’ wake a nned by the AEA C 
Development will be available 


unity life. Consid 
rze from these stu 


| 1 


the “continuing panel": 


ut the gener 


improved opportunities for personal contacts: 


Special attention v e given to helping conference 
partici t ret icquaintec pportunities will be 
Wrecde © 4 hange of ix wit! P | 


, eaders 


adult leadership 
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BY THEODORE BRAMELD* 


Although group leaders are probably little different 
from other people in taking their ethics pretty much for 
vranted, they would no doubt agree that the habit is 
not a defensible one. A responsibility as serious as that 
of affecting the interactions and decisions of any group 
of people is never to be taken lightly. The implicit o1 
explicit judgments of good and bad, of right and wrong, 
that are held by every leader are bound in turn to in 
fluence his attitudes and conduct toward other members 
ind theirs toward him. Therefore, it is not too much to 
say that one of his highest. if also most neglected 
obligations is to concern himself as honestly as possible 
with the character of the ethical standard that always 
and everywhere filters through his relations with fellow 
human beings. 

The moment, however. that any of 
think carefully about this standard, he realizes there are 
few problems more difficult. The basie solutions that have 
been offered by the greatest thinkers of both East and 
We st have diflered profoundly They continue to differ 
in our own day 

The task is made a little easier, to be sure. if 
asstinne as many of us certainly do—that the ethics 
wish to practice must be in accord with democrati« 
processes and goals. I say “a little easier” because any 
fundamental interpretation of democracy is also very 
difficult. Here, too, most of us tend to take meaning 
for granted. We verbalize with cliches like “dignity of 
personality” or “liberty, equality, and fraternity.” but 
oftener than not we fail to inject enough significance 
nto them so that we behave differently as a result of 
our verbalizing. The more that group leaders crystallize 
their convictions about democracy and the more the 


mthor is Professor of Educational Phils tophy in the 
of Education. New York University 


june. L955 


try to incorporate these into their own actions, the 
closer they already find themselves to an ethical standard 
upon which they can depend, and for which they can 
act with some assurance of harmony in both their means 
and ends 

1 shall not attempt to restate in any formal o1 
systematic way the major values of democracy. I only 
insist that efforts at such delineation are not frequent 
enough in group experience, and that leaders might well 
consider how to achieve more of it than they usually 
encourage. The effort could prove not only fascinating 


but pe rhaps much more pra tical in its long-range effect 


upon group achievement and morale than yvreater time 


devoted to superficially more “pressing” tasks 

What I shall consider is the ethie of leader hip 
from two more limited perspective Both of them proe eed 
from the premise that democracy, rightly interpreted, is 
ilwayvs a theory of ethics even though theories of ethic 
are by no means always democratic, The first perspective 
may be called “attitudinal”. the second “operative” 
kach is closely related to the other, so that the treatment 
is artificial to the extent that in on-going group experi 


ence they cannot in facet be epar ited 


ethics as attitudes 


By the first perspective [ mean primarily the atti 
tudes of equality or inequality that the leader possesses 
as he associates with other group members. These atti 
tudes are not always easy for him to identify because 
as at tudent of psychi itry knows, they are rooted deep 
in the whole background of his life and thus in his 
personality ven so, there i nothing to prevent him from 
asking himself as sharply as he can just how he reacts 
toward each of his associates. 

If 1 am frank with myself, do I, for exaraple feel 
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ome secret disdain perhay - pl tin Contempt, toward one 
or another member? And if it happe ns that I do, can 
1 detect the reasons in myself? Is it, after all, because 
Miss X is of a different color? (Of course, | condemn 
race pre judice but the question I am asking now is: how 
do I feel?) Is it because Mr. Y is Jewish? (I can't quite 
forget what my father used to say at the family dinner 
table.) Is it because Mrs. Z comes from a de pres ed 
area of town where people belong to the “lower-lowers” 
or, at best “upper lowers’? (And, after all, don't I 
belong to the upper middles” by Warner’s own criteria?) 

Attitudes do not, certainly, manifest themselves al 
ways as disdain o1 uperiority toward other participant 
It is just as possible for leaders to re pond in the opposite 
direction. The prestige of Mr. A., a banker, may be so 
powerful as to tempt me to treat him with a certain 
deference, (1 remember how much money he controls.) 
Phe knowled 
mine (Hor then, can I help but urge the group to 
follow his advice?) Mr. C. is my foremar (He might 
resent it if | disagree with him too openly ) 

1 do not mean to imply that these are the only 
attitudes possibl 
Nor do LT imply that all leaders hold all of them, or even 
ome of them, any more than all members hold them 


e and training of Dr. B. are greater than 


Of course there are innumerable other 


| wish only to focus upon two ethical corollaries of these 
attiturede when they do exist 

One is the inconsistency that you or I as leader may 
detect between our abstract belief in’ the equality of 
members of a group and our underlying feelings about 
ome or all of these members. Paradoxically, it is much 
more commendable to achieve awareness of this incon 
istency than not to face up to it at all. By facing up 
to it we substitute, as it were, a kind of self-conseciousne 
for self-hypoerisy. And while self-consciousns may not 
in itself be an ethieal standard. it clears the round for 


the creation { «ne 


who is equal to what? 


The other corollary center in the questions { what 
constitut 1 defensible measure of equality at all. Here 
our finest students of democratic ethics A. 1D). Lindsay 


ay help a great deal. De prite ill the di pute that con 
tinue among them, on one proposition they seem wholly 
agreed: equality as a value cannot po ihly mean identity 


tony human in lividu il It de not mean univer aliz 


ny imilavitic and liquuidatin dissimilaritie To be 
sure, it does mean that people of all a Ups, race culture 
are alike in certain respects; hence, in part, equality ts 
the ideal of increasing some similarities among them 


(es prec ially itisfaction of basic wants like adequate food 
and health). But in part ilso, it is the ideal of increasing 
by common consent me ci milarities (esthetic talent 
is an instance). Democracy thereby generate mother 
pear idox: the more completely it is won, the more richly 
it provide equal opportunit for peoy le to become 
unequal 

The right attitude of the leader toward hi roup 
and toward himself as well does not, therefore, condon 
mere likeness among its member It is rather the « ype 
tation, on the one hand, that each member can and should 
invest hi pecial experience interest abilitic n the 


welfare of the rroup, ind. on the othe: hand. that a 


6 


Ne ," { _- ’ . 
- * ‘ 
“| know where 
\ | stand.” 
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the welfare of the group 1s thereby enhanced it can. in 
turn, invest its resources in each member. 

It follows also that the equalitarian attitude is not 
so much a matter of respect for the “dignity of pe 
onality” (I have never been able to discover just what 
this phrase means), as it is a recognition of the small 
or large contributions that people of many types, if thes 
are motivated to do so, can offer to the group as a whol 
as well as to themselve Nor is it a question even of! 
“liking” everyone: leaders of this disposition are not 
always better than those who are not; on the contrars 
they may simply be more romantic or insensitive () 
course, the more completely you and | can purge oul 
irrational hostilities and prejudices the abler we shal 
be as leaders. Still, it is not Impos ible for us to have 
quite rational reasons for particular dislikes 

In a democratic society, we need to be receptive t 
the potentialities of every member of a group. Ever 
ine mber ean and hould bye he Iped to h if his resources 
whatever they may be to share them, moreover, not 
in the sense merely of rewarding them to others, but i 
the sense also of rewarding them more fully to himself 
throuch the stimulus and upport of other In a genuine] 
emocratic group there is no conflict between vigorou 
elf-interest and vigorous social-interest: each demand 
from and returns to the other, and thereby both ar 


strer rtthened. He rr the good leader Bw One who perce Ives 


emotionally as well as intellectually that such reciprocity 
is a ceaseless need. And each participant is regarded 
a contributor to its satisfaction. 

By the operative perspective, | refer to eth 
problems that arise in the course of a leader’s active 


conduct of a group. That his attitudes affect such condu 


adult leader ship 
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just as the conduct affects his attitudes, is obvious enough 
Nonetheless, the two perspectives are not at all identical 
Let me illustrate by one problem only: how the 


leader's own convictions and preferences may operate in 


determining. the ultimate outcomes and decisions of any 
croup effort. To what extent, if at all, is it ethical for 
him to lead the group to agree with these convictions and 
prelerences ¢ 

ippose that a neighborhood group meets to con 
sider what to do about juve nile de linque ney. The leader 
deeply concerned over the evil, has not only thought 
about it more than other members, but is persuaded that 
the best solution is the construction of a new youth center 
Is it right or wrone for him to guide the group into 
acceptance of his prejerence ? 

The same kind of problem arises in countless group 
liseussions: shall the teacher of adults, for example 
draw the group not only out but also toward his own 
position that the United Nations ought to be strengthened 
that segregation should be abolished without further de 
lay; that communists ought to be prohibited from teach 
ing; that atomic energy for peaceful purposes should lb 
controlled by private enterprise; that the Chinese govern 
ment should never be recognized? 


not to conceal, but to reveal 


No one, I suppose, would care to argue that a leades 
professing to be democratic is justified in deliberate 
manipulation of a group toward his own prejudements 
Manipulation implies, and correctly so, that the leader 
uses techniques that are morally reprehensible: refusing 


i full voice to opponents of his views: or encouraging his 


mpathizers to speak oftener than their turn: or stackir 
the ecards by excluding unfavorable evidence or heavily 
tressing the favorable. 

I am not spe aking here, however, of the Machiavelli 
type leader, though he is common enough. I am speakin 
instead of the leader who holds a position that he hope 


and plausibly, the group will 


perh ips quite earne sty 
agree to accept, but who at the ame time is eaver t 
ethically and democratically. How 
then shall he function? 


In the first place. he owe it to the group to indicate 


onduct the proce 


his own preferences frankly and clearly, while yet makir 
ipparent in the way he operate that these preferences 
ire continually subject to reconsideration, modification 
or even disapproval. Whether such indication should be 
ude almost at the beginning of deliberations, or in the 
ourse of group interaction and rowth depends hoth 
upon the nature of the group and upon the type of issue 
under consideration, A group whose members are well 
icquainted, who know their leader, and have a fair degree 
of maturity, is usually ready earlier in the process than 
one made up chiefly of strangers or of persons relatively 
unfamiliar either with group experience or with the issue 
itself. The principle that the leader should be forthright 
is, however, the same regardle of variation in the 
character of the group. And one of the chief values of 
this principle is that members are alerted to and made 
more critical of any weighted efforts the leader may 
make to guide the process in his own preferred direction 
In the Sect nd place, the ethic al leader does every 


thing he can to provide opportunity for expression of 
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feelin ind opinion by those who differ with him. In 
part, this necessity stems from the attitudinal perspective 
already considered: the leader whose value of equality 
is sufliciently strong will encourage and respect the con 
tributions that all members are capable of making. In 
part, also, it stems from recognition by the leader that 
his own convictions may quite po ibly be wrong Thi 
point here is that a conviction, properly defined, i 
radically different trom a dogma or prejudice; it is a 
reasoned-out judgment based upon evidenc and com 
munication, and hence ubject to correction by the same 
process that originall formed it. No one is fit to be 
leader of a democratic 


is infallible 
And in the third place roups cones rned with issue 


roup who re irds hi judgment 


that involve the need of reliable evidence ind what 
issues do nos hould be expo ed at every opportunity 
to that evidence. Here the leader's ethic are measured 
by the extent to which he makes certain that ample tact 

ample testimony, ample authority in opposition to, a 
well as in favor of, his own position are introduced fos 
utmost study and analysis. In educational terms, the 
per ls of Conscious or unconscious indoctrination by the 


leader-teacher are reduced in inverse ratio 


to the devre 
that such safeguards are increased. 

The partic ular decisions emerging from this kind of 
leadership cannot then be predicted beyond the assurances 
that they will be democratically achieved. They may not 
be in accord with the leader hope : they may even be 
quite at odd but also, of course, they may approximate 
his original expectations. If, however, his preference for 
a youth center does become the considered preference 
of the ‘roup 4s a whole, or if the froup does avree with 
his own convictions about China, it is not because he 
has mar ipulated the group toward such acee plance It 
is because there has been authentic, uncoerced consensu 
[he ends of group process justify the means only if the 
means are as moral as the ends themselve 


It carcely nece ary to emphasize that both the 


“| know we want to be democrotic, 


but time is short, and 
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attitudinal and operative perspectives range far beyond 
the problems | have touched upon. Actually, both are 
grounded in a single conception of leader hip an ethical 
conception relevant not only to diseussion or action 
groups a uch, but to the whole structure and method 
of democratic institutions of every degree of complexity. 

Much of the confusion over leadership results from 
failure to distinguish between three related roles. The 
first exemplified by the attitude of equality, is the 
‘encourager”. A regard tor the varied contributions of 
all participants is the essential value. The second role 
exemplified by the operation of leading a group toward 
decisions or commitments, is that of the “pointer of 
“suggester”. In this case the leader is not only required 
to disclose his own partialities, or to point to proposals 
that other members may have overlooked, but to guaran 
tee that the f will he expo ed to the richest possible 
comparison with alternative partialities The third role. 
whic h is al ‘ Ope rative and add a new dimension to our 
discussion thus far, I shall call the “implementer”. It 
i the role of carrying thre ugh any deci ion or police ies 
that the group has affirmed. Here the administrator and 
engineer, both broadly defined, come into their own 
they are members delegated with the task of translating 
general agreements into specific, workable acts and of 
seeing that performance take place when the translation 


' done 


a leader is many things 


That there is an ethics of implementing as well as 
of encouraging and pomting ts clear to anyone who 
has ever atte mpted it with conscience. The most important 
value it demands is clear responsibility responsibility to 
those who have entrusted the administrator or engineer 
to put their mandates, as expertly as po ible, into oper 
ation. By the same token, the gravest danger, and one that 
requires constant vigilance, is that of taking arbitrary 
steps beyond and in violation of those that have been 
sanctioned The engineer draw up plans for the youth 
center that conform strictly with group policy; he does 
not emaseulate or distort the latter in favor of plans he 
happen to like better. The administrator formulates rule 
concerning Communist teachers that are likewise strictly 
authorized; he does not make or enforce rules that 
reflect merely his own political opinions. 

It does not, of course, follow that the same leader 
must, even at different times play all three of these roles 
Indeed, the more-creative a democratic group the greater 
the likelihood that it will invite various members to play 
each of them. The encourager may or mav not be an 
effective pointer The implementer may he more skillful 
in turning an approved poli y into conerete pr ictice than 
in either of the other role Clearly. there is nothing 
unethical in the same leader performing all three roles 
within the limits of his energy or talent; on the contrary 
there may be times when he definitely should. Yet the 
chance are that, in the degree that he is an effective 
leader, he will discover and encourage other members of 
his group who are able to perform one or more of them 
it least as well as he. Leadership that distributes leader 
hip is, in the context of a democratic ethics, the strongest 
and most fertile of all O€ 
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No pupals, no teachers 


it’s officers’ training 


BY JOHN DAY GERWICK* 


When senior officers of the four military service 
report to schools such as the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces, they enter into a program of adult edu 
cation. Colleges at this level are not training school 
The students are not pupils. The faculty are not teachers 

\ colonel or a Navy captain who participates in an 
adult education program for the first time enjoys a 
startling. new experience. Most expect to be pupils again 
Most expect to be taught. And some think they prefer i! 
that way. In fact. it sometimes is hard for faculty 
members themselves to remember that they are not just 
teachers, but adults treating with adult minds on adult 
problems 


exploring with friends 


He is the rare exception whe does not soon di cover 


the pleasure and stimulation of exploring problems 


without mental regimentation, with friends who have 


equally mature ideas. and with faculty members who are 
fell “ explorers 
The key to vood adult education is the faculty rel 


aptain Gerwick, | S. Navy. is a member of the faculty 
of the Industrial College of the Armed For 


adult leadership 
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tionship. Although the faculty member is frequently and 
loosely referred to as an “instructor”, this term is 
avoided as much as possible, for it has connotations 
for both faculty and students which can harm adult 
relationships. Better some term such as “adviser” o1 
“consultant”, or no title at all. “Fellow explorer” is good, 
but somewhat cumbersome The fellow explorer relation 
ship, however, is the one to strive for 

There is nothing new or radical in the educational 
methods of the Industrial College of the Armed Forces 
hut they are good examples of adult education at work 
The faculty associate program is interesting. At the outset 
a faculty member is assigned to about four students 
“to cut them in on the dope”. This association continues 
all year. The object is not only to provide guidance and 
information, but to promote a closer bond between 
faculty and student. Old Navy files would call the faculty 
member a “sea daddy’ 

Lectures, individual written reports. oral presenta 
tions. and term papers. although not confined to adult 
programs, are examples of methods at the Industrial 
College. Lectures are delivered by both faculty member 
and outstanding visiting specialists from government 
industry, the Armed Forces. and research institutions. 
\ period of questioning by the students follows each 
lecture. During the year each student writes two indi 
vidual reports on an assigned subject within the field of 
economic mobilization. And at some time during the 
course he talks to the assembled faculty and student body 
about a problem on which he has done research. The 
term paper is on a subject of the student’s own choosing 
within the field of economic mobilization 

More truly representative of adult educational 
methods, however, is the committee approach, The stu 
dent body is divided into a number of committees, a 
student chairman is assigned, and a faculty consultant 
appointed for each committee. In some units of the 
course the committee selects its own chairman. Each 
committee attacks the problem in its own way. Usually 
the chairman assigns various phases or areas of the 
problem to different members to research. Then, by 
short oral reports to the committee, followed by group 
discussion which is monitored by the chairman, a group 
solution is arrived at. This may be edited into a written 
committee report, or presented orally to the whole class 
by a selec ted spokesman. In some cases no report is 


required the group discussion being the desired goal 


wheels within wheels 


A valuable variation to this committee method is 
the subcommittee “cross-fertilization”. Members of the 
basic discussion group or committee are reassigned 
(usually by the chairman) to a subcommittee. The several 
subcommittees are assigned to study several problem 
ireas. The subcommittees study their particular areas 
together, hold seminars and discussions, and then return 
to their original committees. Each committee member 
then reports on his special area, and the chairman con 
ducts full committee discussion on the basic problem 

An excellent example of this method is in the 
Economic Potential Unit (“An Fstimate of the Compara 
tive Potential Effectiveness of the Economies of the 
Soviet Bloc and the Free World Allies to Support a 
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General War’). Here, the student body is organized into 
nine basic committees, each consisting of approximately 
15 students and a student chairman. Committee members 
are first assigned to area sections, or subcommittees, to 
study the economies of specifi seographic world areas 
At the conclusion of the world area study, students report 
their findings to their respective comunittees These tind 
ings serve as the basis for committee discussion of the 
general problem and for arriving at a series of com 
mittee conclusions on that problem, 

The committee conference and discussion group 
approag h is produc tive not only as a method for develop 
ing thoughts and ideas. It also provide s each participant 
with experience in becoming a contributing member of 
group conferences The chairman vain practice in 
handling discussions and conference 

Another useful method is small group discussion 
under faculty monitorship, of monographs prepared by 
faculty members. These monographs are on such subject 
as “Production”, “Procurement”, “Keonomic Stabiliza 
tion”, and “The Federal Budget”. In this type of dis 
cussion group, im tead of a student chairman leading 


the discussion, a faculty member acts as leader or monitor 


visitors form a panel 


Seminars supplement lectures and individual research 
by affording small groups opportunities for informal 
discussion with visiting specialists. The seminar method 
is valuable and flexible. Usually a yroup of 15 to 20 
students exploring a common area meets with a panel 
of two or three guests, specialists in that area. A student 
chairman leads the discussion. It is common practice 
for each panel guest to lead off with a few background or 
stimulating remarks, and then to answer and discuss 
questions by the group members. In this way practic al, 
current answers are obtained for many research problems 

In these various methods of study the faculty play 
a vital role. The most successful faculty member, however, 
is he who plays a background role. To encourage and 
stimulate research and discussion, he must give real (not 
pretended } interest and assistance. But let him beware 
of swaying or biasing thoughts and results ‘Academic 
freedom” must not be a gvobbledegook term but a 
meaningful one Adult student thought should not be 
regimented, but stimulated 

The faculty adviser must be ready to answer que 
tions (and find the answers he is unable to give), to 
define the problems, to advise on methods of research 
to recommend sources of material, to criticize and evalu 
ate reports and presentations, to suggest programs and 
problem and even to ask questions Stimulate, advise 
question, cooperate And not to be forgotten take as 
many administrative chores off the shoulders of the 
student and chairman as possible. Give them time and 
freedom to think 

The adult educator in the Industrial College. as else 
where, must never “spoon feed” the adult student. Hi 
job is to make the food readily available, make it appe 
tizing, and provide good spoons with which to eat. Let 
the student do the eating. The successful adult education 
course anywhere does more than impart knowledge 
It develops mature, adult thought directed at specific 
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The public schools team up with the 
Adult Education Council to carry on 


a unique program in Springfield, Mass. 


we struck 4 bargain tor adult eqocation 


BY HALLIGAN, COWING, HORRIGAN, AND ROBBINS* 


A 17-year-old boy leaned toward a friend and tapped 
him on the shoulder. “My mother,” he said, “is getting 
a scroll tonight. She’s half sick, but would she miss this? 

The boys, and the mother, were part of a crowd of 

ome OOO ye iple itting around small tables and eatiz 
and talking together. They had gathered in the cafeteria 
of one of the senior high schools in Springfield, Massa 
chusetis to honor Springfield's new citizer 


The table were decorated in red. white mid blue 


tudents in evening school were with their teacher An 
accordion player was strolling among the tabl Nation 
ality rroups were singing the onus of their countrie 
and sometime in unpromptu fashion, dancing the dances 

of their native lands. ‘The supervisor of musie in the 


public chools led community singing lhe guests of 
honor included the Governor, the Mayor of the City 
representatives ol the three faiths, and a new citizen who 
had been chosen to represent all new citizens in hi 
response to the welcome that the dinnet mbolized 
After dinner would come the stirring posting of the color 

‘Then the presentation of certificates to tudents in the 
evening classes and of certificates from the city to the 
new citizens admitted during the past year. 

All this would have been merely a pectacle if it 
had not contained dynamic pring for community 
inteyration 

More than 100° organizations participated They 
repre ented a true ero ection of the community: all 
the patriotic organization all the Legion posts and 
Levion auxiliaries, the American Red Cross, the Daughter 
of the American Revolution, the League of Women Voter 


the Salvation Army, the Boy Scout and the Girl Seout 


the Junior Chamber of Commerce, the Junior League, 


the industries and labor unions of Springfield, and many 
others. Planning months before with the leadership of 
the Adult Education Council, they had prepared for this 
night. Organizations which sometimes found it difficult 
to work with each other found it po sible to work together 
for a purpose like this. The result was that for many 


of them the observance was the beginning of an easie1 


working relation hip and willingness to cooperate during 


the next year in other community enterprises not quite 


oO specific as this one 


This dinner for new citizens is one of the many 


*Alice L. Halli n is Director. ar dl Cleal Cowin r. 

Olive K Horrigan and Herbert { Ri hhins are Supervise rs 
in the Department of Adult Education and Pupil Services 
Springfield Public Schools, Sprin theld, Massachusetts 
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tivities of the Springfield Adult Education Couneil. 
And if you were to ask 10 citizens of Springfield the 
relation hip between the Council and the Department of 
Adult Education of the Public Schools, nine would be 
unable to make any distinction. That, the persons work 
ing in adult education in the city feel, is not a detriment 
but a gain, since it the activity not the organization 


which counts. 


strange bedfellows, but a good bargain 


The tie-up between Council and Department 
unique in function in the adult education movement in 
this country. The Council is a private organization 
upported by contributions from more than 1200 mem- 
her Many of these are individuals. A few are organi 
zations. The Department is one of the departments of 
the publi chool systet ipported by the school system 


budget paid for by the taxpayers. The Department is 
ubject to all the pressure i plied to adult education 
in school system lo some members of the School Com 


mittee it may seem a marginal activity even a fad and 
i frill. The majority of the members of the School 
Committee have staunchly supported it, however. It has, 
as a member of the School Department, certain definite 
rules and regulation It pays its instructors in the adult 
chool a flat salary rate of $3.50 an hour. An astonishing 
number of competent persons in Springfield are willing 
to give their services for this sum. In addition. the 
Department, by state and local ordinance, must charge 
only a flat $1 fee for registration. In other words, the 
Department is limited in three directions—the amount 
which it can pay its instructors, the amount which it can 
charge for courses, and possible tax payer pressure 

The Council, being a private institution, may charge 
any fee which it wishes and may pay any fee which it 
wishes, and, subject always to the approval of its members 
and sensitive to community need, is free to act boldly 
and to pioneer 

The people most interested in the organization of 
adult education are quite possibly the members of the 
staff of the Adult Education Department. Each one of 
them is also, by virtue of his office, an executive se¢ 
retary, corresponding secretary, or a member of the 
board of the Adult Edueation Council. These people 
sit in the middle, as it were, and are able to make 
decisions as to whether any activity would better be 
carried on by the Council or the Department. If a course 
is to run continuously for 10, 15, or 20 weeks, it may 
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be felt better to run it under the Adult Education De- 
partment. When it seems desirable to ask Henry Steele 
Commager, to give three lectures on the American Per- 
spective, the only possible way to give them is under the 
Council, since we can pay the lecturer’s fee from Council 
funds, charge admission, and hope to cover expenses. 
The school office and secretarial help are used by the 
Council. The school system receives the credit for many 
adult education activities which it would be unable to 
support out of public money. It seems to both organi 


zations the essence olf a got d bargain 


our five-point plan 


We believe that this dual role of organizing a 
publicly and privately supported adult education pro 
yram gives us an opportunity to provide a program that 
Il help the partic ipants to understand the society in 
which they live. Here are some of our specific goal 
and the ways in which we are trying to carry them out 

l. To Express the Goals of Adult Education Through 
Community Agencies. 

Frequently, urgent community needs demand some 
organization's assuming the responsibility for promoting 
community action. Sometimes the Department of Adult 
Education assumes this job. Or the Adult Education 
Council. For example, the need for a mental health 
clinic for adults became so urgent that it was obviou 
the community must act. With the Adult) Education 
Council as the organizer, the Springfield Community 
Council and the Executive Committee of the Western 
Massachusetts Psychiatric Association brought these four 
questions to our community at an all-day conference 
called “A Community Looks at its Mental Health.” 

\. What are the needs and requirements for mental 
health in our community ? 

B. What part of our program meets these needs? 

C. What part of our program does not meet. these 
needs? 

D. Recommendations? 

Partie ipation was excellent busy physic lans, nurse 
social workers. civic leaders, educators, and representa 
tives of organizations spent the day and part of the 
evening working out a practical solution to the problem. 
The major recommendation was the immediate organi 
zation of a mental health clinic. Because of the city’s 
confidence in the croup. immediate action was taken 
the clinic is now in operation. 

2. To Attract and Hold People on Various Levels of 
Sophistication. 

All adult educators know that it is fairly easy to 
attract and hold people in the middle. lower-middle 
and upper-middle groups. As we know to our chagrin. 
attracting and holding those from the extremes is like 
trving to grasp quicksilver. One attack on this problem 
seems to be paying dividends—the short unit course of 
three, four, or at the most. six meetings. People warily 
shy of being lured into adult education—perhaps be 
cause their lack of education makes them self-conscious 
or perhaps because they are afraid of being bored—will 
register if they know they can “cut and run” after a 
few weeks 


We have di 


the arts. and business are willing to take a chance on a 


overed that busy people in professions, 


june, 1955 


short unit course in a specialized area of interest-—as 
for example the study of the sonata, a film discussion 
group on international affairs, fundamentals of invest 
ment, or law for the layman. Some adult educators 
may deery this quick and easy frosting-like kind of 
course 1 vnthetic adult education, they say, or even 
not iu ducation at all. We make no claim that thes 
courses represent anything more than a taste of what 
the cake might be like under the frosting. 


who have ventured for the first time into a short unit 


Newcomers 


frequently the first to sign up for a longer 

tudy at the adult center into which they first 

o vingerly. In other words, we have found that 

the short unit course is often the san ple that sells the 
product 

t successful short unit courses for 

new citizens and potential new Americans has been a 

“Getting Acquainted With 


Here our civie and industrial leader 


four week program called 
Springfield Tour 


have acted as host giving on-the pot education as to 


Earl F. Merrill 


impromptu singing of national songs enlivens dinner 
honoring new citizens. 


how the City Hall departments, the museums, the rail 
road station, the industries, and the banks play a part 
Members of the Junior League 


have worked with the teachers in planning these trips 


in every citizen’s life. 


Word about how much the participants have enjoyed 
them ha pas ed from one new citizen to another, and 
a simple announcement each year brings a banner enroll 
ment. When a diffident new American meets the teacher 
ind other students in this way, it is ¢ y step to 
enrolling in citizenship classe 

3. To Work with Already Formed Groups with Par 
ticularized Interests. 

By co-sponsoring adult civie activities ith all kinds 

of special interest) groups—community organization 
labor unions, the professions, and even such specialized 


programs a Aleoholie 


help to liberalize our own program a well a their 


Anonymous, we believe that we 


Many of our most vital programs have owed their success 
not so much to the co participation of many groups as 


involved. An 


to the co-planning of the many group 
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example of uch planning is a community workshop 


“Resolving International Tension 


co-sponsored by the 
following organizations: 

Adult ducation Council 

American International Colle pre 

jay Path Junior College 

Congre of Industrial Organization 
Foreign Policy Association 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Unior 

Jewish Community Center 

League of Women Voter 

VacDufhe School 

Western New England College 

Springheld College 

Springheld Women's Club 

I nited World Federalists 

Young Men’s Christian Association 

A number of planning sessions of committees from 

these groups were devoted to preparing a preconteren e 
At least two weeks before 


the conference, registrants were sent copies of the Study 


Study Guide for participant 


Guide and programs 80 that they might choose one of 
even work hops and make preparations ahead of time 
to participate. Carefully compiled reading lists which 
included NAV AZINGS, hooks general works of referent e 
and atlases (all of which could be found in the city 
library and branches), were included in the material. 

This workshop was outstanding for its good dis 
cussion. Passive listeners were few. Lebanese, Pakistan 
ians, Chinese, and English resource leaders came from 
the United Nations Consulates and added tremendously 
to the interest and vigor of the discussions. Supplementing 
these specialists were local college students representing 
many countries. Many local people heard a native speak 
in behalf of his country for the first time. Some people 
with preconceived ideas about foreign aid and the 
problems of newly industrialized societies were at least 
forced to recognize the quality of thinking presented by 
highly intelligent ambassadors of countries little known 
to us. 

4. To Present Programs Which Truly Represent 
Liberalized Opinion. 

Some adult education programs have abandoned 
large forums in favor of the small study group. In 
Springfield we are beginning the 21st year of the free 
public forums, and see no reason now why they should 
not live to celebrate their silver and perhaps their golden 
anniversaries. In our opinion, the Springfield Free 
Public Forums act as a catalyst for vigorous interchange 
of opinion which is often missing in small group discus 
sions. We know by their attendance that the citizens of 
Springfield like the forums—so much so, that the janitor 
often grows weary waiting to lock up after the “Meet 
the Speaker” parties. 


no holds barred over the coffee cups 


We are persistent in inviting as forum speakers 
people who present the controversial and often the un 
popular point of view, as well as speakers of the opposite 
opinion. As a result, the Council has occasionally at the 
same meeting been charged with being both pro-Com 
munist and reactionary, which in our opinion is a position 


we should hold onto for dear life. These free public 


forums, organized in 1934 and financed for two years 
by a Carnegie Grant, have come to stand in our com- 
munity for free, fearless. democratic discussions. 
Several procedures are now taken for granted at 
these forums, open to anyone who wishes to walk in 
from the street. In the question period—-no written ques- 
tions! We believe this is important. Part of the demo 
cratic education of an individual is his growth in courage 
to ask a question and to defend his own point of view 
publicly. After each forum 50-100 people attend the 
‘Meet the Speaker Party” where speaker and forum-goers 
hold an informal coffee house. Vociferous clash of 
opinion is allowed. No holds are barred, and there is 
no unfavorable publicity. People shy about asking a 
question before an audience of 1000 frequently become 
the most vigorous interrogators and heated arguers. The 
moderators of these forums, men and women of the 
community, represent the diversity of the city’s civic, 
business, labor, and professional fields. 
5. To Correlate our Work with National Agencies 
No organization can exist for itself alone. The 
Springheld Adult Education Department recognizes the 
need of stimulation from national organizations and 
therefore cooperates on all projects which come its way. 
Three such projects have been a film discussion group 
sponsored by the Fund for Adult Education under the 
leadership of Glen Burch; a survey, “Springfield Looks 
at Adult Education,” in which we had the leadership of 
Homer Kempfer, then with the U.S. Office of Education ; 
and participation of our department in the intern pro 
yram led by Leland Bradford and sponsored by the 
Fund for Adult Education. 


adult education's acre 
What kind of a place is Springfield? The answer 


to this, question is necessary as a backdrop for what the 
Department and Council have accomplished. Springfield 
is a typical industrial and insurance community which 
has long fostered independence of thought and action 
“Osawatomie” John Brown once lived here. So did 
Edward Bellamy, founder of the Springfield Daily News 
and author of the famous novel of the 1880's, Looking 
Backward. The Springfield story parallels that of countless 
other communities——a settlement in the wilderness whose 
inhabitants were mainly British in stock: a gradual de 
velopment over many decades through the stages of 
village and town and city, still predominantly British: 
then, during the second half of the LOth century. a rapid 
acceleration in size and a sudden cosmopolitanism wher 
the beginnings of the industrial ave brought a flood of 
humanity .pouring into America from every corner of 
Europe. Today Greater Springfield with its immediately 
adjacent towns has well over 250,000 people. 

The city has a reputation for civic intelligence. Most 
of the people vote and take part in civic affairs and an 
usually high proportion exercise independent judgment 
Local political campaigns are usually conducted on a 
high level. Forums, newspapers, radio and _ television 
stations, and the educational activities of numerous com 
munity voluntary groups, keep the citizens aware of 
problems facing the community, the state, the nation, and 
the world. Springfield provides support and resources 
for a program of continued adult learning. O¢ 


adult leader ship 
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WORKING WITH YOUTH 
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Get Them on Your Team........... 
Arnulf M. Pins 
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Of course it is obvious, but like so many things that 
are obvious we often find ourselves not paying attention 
to it: the youth of today will be the leaders of tomorrow. 

What kind of training for leadership are we giving 
these young people? 

Most of us have some responsibility for supplying 
this leadership. Perhaps we have direct responsibility for 
training volunteer leaders in’ churches, youth serving 
agencies such as the Girl Scouts and the YMCA, or in 
LH Club organizations. This is a big responsibility 
training effective educators for future leaders. 

Perhaps many more of us have a direct responsi 
bility. We serve as volunteer or professional leaders of 
young people's groups. Are you taking the responsibility 
for that Sunday School class or Boy Scout troop? 

Is there any essential difference in being an effective 
leader for youth in an informal group and in a class 
room’? The human materials are the same, yet we hav 
a“ long way to go in le “urining how lo share Our expe riences 
in these two different institutional se (lings 

There is even a more difficult role that adults ar: 
often asked to take. This is the ability to work as col 
leagues with young people, the youth representative we 
have invited to our adult council, for instance. Maybe we 
have asked one or two to represent the “young people's 
point of view” on a committee, But it doesn’t take much 
observation to show us quite clearly that as adults we 
have much to learn about how to work satisfactorily with 
these young people. Arnulf Pins points up some of the 
special problems of this relationship in the last article 

Underlying many of the problems we may have in 
working with youth are the assumptions we make about 
them. Are they good? Are they bad? Are they “sweet” 
but have “so much to learn’? Perhaps, or perhaps not 
After all maybe they are just human beings like the rest 
of us struggling to make sense out of this life of ours 


Read Bernice Bridges’ article to get a bit more per 


spective on what today’s young people are like. 

What are some of the things that we as adults 
do or don't do which make us more effective leaders of 
our youth groups? Maybe we really think that their 
proup is oufr proup, when we serve as its appointed leader 
But as Gertrude Wilson points out, a group belongs to 
its own members and has its own leads rship. Adults can 
really be nothing else but outsiders to «a young people's 
group, Our problem is to learn how to be a useful out 
sider and develop an effective relationship with the group 
members. Some of the requirements of this job are de 
scribed by Agnes Leahy. 

Abe Vinik gives Us some Use ful ideas about the train 
ing of other adults to be effective leaders of youth. We 
may have to have help from people who supervise us in 
order to reorient our whole thinking to this job with i 
special demands for understanding 

Training adults to be effective leaders of youth is 
a major task in adult education. This Workshop presents 
both perspective and stimulation to that end © © 
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American youth have no cause, no revolt iid a 
kuropean youth visiting this country 

With our minds on the youth of totalitarian na 
tions, comp! wently we asked, “What should they revolt 
against? 

The visitor was thoughtful, then said, “Perhap 
that is the difference between your country and mine. 
American youth have so much. Why should they revolt?” 

This was a short time after World War IL. Since 
then developments in our nation have shaken our com 
placency, a hown by a former youth who recently 
complained, “Youth no longer have any cause or sense 
of adventure. They almost never stage a protest, nor do 
they revolt about anything When | was young 3 

One of today’s student poke up. “Nowadays.” she 
aid, “we are taught to be objective We don’t rush 
into things with hot head 

lo many parents, teachers, group workers, religiou 
ind civie leader the words of this student will sound 
like a play hack of their own counseling. Surely adults 
an feel a sense of satisfaction if they have helped youth 
learn to take an intellectually objective approach to 
issues and problems. To secure all the facts, to study 
them, to deliberate before making a decision, then t 
act, is a sound process for any group to follow. 

But there’s a danger. Though objectivity is desirable 
it can be unconsciously confused with a delay technique 
When an issue is complex, as so many are today, it re 
quires much effort and patience to get the facts, study 
them, make a decision, and act. Free time is so limited 


Then, too, with issue compli ited it is diffe ult for 
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Is today's youth “silent . apathetic 
_.. beaten”? Or is it “our last 
hest hope for peace on earth”? 


youth’ 


BY BERNICE BRIDGES 


an individual or a group to see what can be done 

Added to the fact that issues are complicated, is 
the caution, even fear, which pervades our society today. 
Young people feel they must look to their future. To 
join with a group 1 suing a statement on desegregation, 
international relations, or everybody's hope for peace 
is to invite inquiry. In fact, merely holding a youth 
conference where such subjects are discussed is a fair 


assurance that investigation will follow. 


the climate's not right 


In the midst of this restrictive climate young people 
are understandably cautious. The objectives of a group 
may be entirely sound. But that is what some youth 
thought 10 and 15 years ago when they joined one of 
the organizations now labeled communist. Why take the 
risk, they ask, for a future charge of guilt by association ? 

Consequently, if youth of today do not act like the 
youth of a generation ago, it should be remembered that 
the climate does not encourage them to do so. In fact. 
it would be a disservice to youth to atterapt to dissuade 
them from viewing the current situation realistically 

A dilemma arises from the fact that the nation and 
the world need the freely expressed idealism of youth 
\ democratic society needs independent-thinking, self 
reliant, socially-responsible citizens. Its youth should be 
encouraged to try out their ideas in public, to take on 
a cause concerned with other people whenever they feel 

o moved. Something that is much needed is lost when 
youth as well as adults, feel the pressure to conform 


to behavior patterns unsuitable to a democracy and un 


adult leadership 
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fitting to youth. Yet youth today face rreater pres 
conform than any ger ation in our history. 
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youth to share 


second-class citizens still? 
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neant security durit 
hood, to ! ! neparation for adulthood and to 
establisl onesel ! lual have il i Iv 
cent 
lo manage growit dayn ndeed be diffieul 
mw thi reneration s 10 i" parents there 
idamental concepts 1 our democrats id religiou 
belief in the worth of human personality. the 
dignity rivht and responsibilities of each individua 
On the other hand are complex issue which leave people 
insure as to what can be done. There are social, economic 
ind political pressures to conform 
opposed to those of our heritage 
What can youth believe in can they 
idependent-thinking ! } > creative 
ind responsible? How can they grow into adults who ear 
ork cooperatively and constructively with other peopl 
ind vet preserve the right and freedom to be an indi 
idual? How can adult help more than they do? What 
kind of support does this generation need? 
ture. courage, idealism. and 
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youth “our nation’s finest 
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however, have labeled this 
and “apathetic”. Which are 
both correct? 
The 1950 U.S n listed over six million youtl 
o» 


years, ove 18 million of 18-25 years and ove: 
my im the 


26-30 bracket. Remembering that eacl 
ore than 36 million young people is an ind 
venture some general statements drawn fror 


al d observation 


this we know 


loday more ult better educated than anys 
precedit eneration ough youth acknowledges thei 
lack of experience many feel that they are a well 
informed as adult Some are undoubtedly better 
formed than many adult 
Youth are iid to have better health today Thi 
interested in diet, figure, posture, and build 
every eneration of adolescents question 
and marri e loom t The teen-aves 
i w do you prepar | narriaege incl what cause 
trouble 
Dating and havir eady 
irlier 3 The average 
cial devel 
enerations 
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of high school 
and have 3 
how toa ke 
De 
Vilitary service is now cepted by young 
i ‘ it of thei It i neverthels 
turti to the educational wational, and marriage 
plans of both young men and young women. Will IT be 
illowed to complete my education before being drafted 
Should we marry before or after my servier 
The National Social Welfare Assembly of New York 
wle a study of young adults in 1953. Asked how they 
vend their leisure the highest) percentage reported 
isiting with friends, watching TV and listening to radio 
ecing movies, reading fietion and popular magazine 
Next in o1 were trips and pions ports and athletic 
card dating, engaging in a hobby Among the 
percentages were listening to classical records o1 
oing to concerts, working in an organization concerned 
with community Improvement doing church work, and 
ittending discussions on public affairs 
Employment among teen-agers has been high In 
1955 two million of the 12-17 ave rroup had some job 
three million, in’ the unmet Though such initiative 
commendable, there are attendant problem trouble 
n holding job for those who quit chool to work: cutting 
down physical energy and social opportunity for school 
youth working part-time; school drop-outs in a society 
where the unskilled labor market is decreasing. In 1954 
unemployment in the 16 19 ave group trended upward 
with approximately a quarter of a million looking ur 
uccessfully for work 
During the past 20 years most leisuretime studies 
have estimated that about 25 per cent of the teen-age 
chool youth belong to established youth organization 
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Delegates from the U.S. Young Adult Council of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly participate in the 1954 General 
Assembly of the World Assembly of Youth held in Singapore. 


ary considerably, reaching as high as 90 per cent in 
one study of a rural community. 

National organizations report no large decrease in 
member hip. However, there is said to be a restlessness 
among teen-agers and a lessening of interest in agency 
programs. Youth seem less satisfied with the small groups 
that have come to be the way of work of many organi- 
zations. They want and probably need more co-ed 
activity, more experience with larger affairs, and some- 


times mass activities 


the unorganized years 


According to the estimate of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly, less than eight per cent of the young 
adult population belongs to any formal organization. 
The Springfield Adult Education Study stated, “Young 
adults are among the least well-organized sections of 
our population. Most move from a rather well-organized 
secondary school into an ‘organizational vacuum’ which 
lasts for several years.” 

So far this description of what youth are like today 
refers to the average or largest group in the youth 
population. There is, however, among a small percentage 
of young Americans an inescapable and alarming in- 
crease of gang warfare, muggings, killings, narcotics 
use, sex offenses, venereal disease, robbery, and van 
dalism. The situation has brought about a marshalling 
of resources nationally and in some states and cities, 
to develop more adequate prevention and treatment. 

Though a fair proportion of the younger generation 
say they are interested in international, economic, social, 
and civic affairs, these interests are, for the most part, 
less compelling than the more personal concerns of school, 
making friends, enjoying relaxing entertainment, es- 
tablishing themselves in the work world, and starting 


lo the workshop 


a marriage and home. Although two-thirds of our voting 


population consider themselves politically inactive, in 


the young adult group there is even less activity than 
among their elders. 


our last best hope 


There is, however, a small but important section of 
the youth population which devotes many of its leisure 
hours in efforts to improve the community, nation, and 
world. 

An outstanding example of achievement is the World 
Assembly of Youth, composed of national youth councils 
of 50 countries of the non-communist world. Created in 
1948, it has served as spokesman for youth to the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies; provided traveling 
staff to help in developing youth movements and national 
youth councils in Asia, Latin America, and Europe; 
started a youth leaders’ institute in Ceylon: conducted a 
rural youth conference in Italy; an Asian leadership 
seminar; and youth assemblies in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and the U.S. It publishes WAY Forum, a magazine of 
world youth affairs. 

The United States affiliate of WAY is the Young 
Adult Council sponsored by the National Social Welfare 
Assembly. Composed of student and young worker dele 
gates representing 16 American youth organizations, 
YAC’s function is to aid young people in working to- 
gether on local, national, and international affairs. 
Currently YAC is conducting a WAY Books for Vietnam 
drive to start a university library in Saigon. Students 
and faculty of north Vietnam who are now refugees in 
Saigon moved south without books. This past summer 
YAC sent a youth delegation to the 1954 WAY Assembly 
in Singapore. In September, 1955, YAC will sponsor a 
United States Assembly of Youth at Oberlin College where 
some 400 youth will meet with resource consultants to 
discuss the problems of being responsible citizens today. 

Each year several thousand youth attend organi 
zation conferences where subjects such as our American 
heritage, desegregation, and international affairs are dis- 
cussed, Every year many thousand young Americans 
travel to other countries to see, to learn, and to make 
friends and try to understand differences. 

Many local youth groups contribute service to their 
community and nation through projects such as soil and 
forestry conservation; aid to clubs for the aging: aid 
to hospitals, clinics, and nurseries; correspondence and 
token exchanges with youth of other countries; Christmas 
toy workshops; community safety and clean-up cam 
paigns. Youth and government programs, model state 
legislatures, and model United Nations give youth a chance 
to test the responsibilities of being a government repre 
sentative of the people. 

From this group of youth will come many of the 
leaders of government, business, education, social, and 
cultural affairs of the future. In 10, 15, or 20 years, when 
today’s youth take over the management of our nation, 
they will inherit a burden of complex problems which 
they had no part in creating. To give them today all 
possible support, encouragement, and opportunities to 
help prepare for these responsibilities is the very least 
that should be expected of those of us who are adults 


today. ore) 


adult leadership 
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Let's face it 


youth groups do not want 
" 


the leadershi po f adults. 


BY GERTRUDE WILSON 


As the clock in the City Hall struck eight in the eve 
ning, Elizabeth emerged from home, and as if by magic 
a convertible full of young people drew up to the curb 
and found a place for her without benefit of a shoehorn. 
The car with its teen-age cargo headed toward the Com 
munity House of a large church in the city 


Jim slammed the door of his home with a careless 
hang, sauntered out to the driveway and crawled into 
his “new to him” most precious possession—-a hot-rod 
capable of doing unmeasured miles per hour, and pol- 
ished with the tender pride of one who would not permut 
the slightest scratch long to remain on its battered body. 
With ear-splitting roar, the car sped out of the driveway. 


It joined a flock of similar cars and headed for the 
“hills” 


Twelve jean-covered legs draped around high stools 
at a soda counter, led up to arms, and finally to mouths 
imbibing some sweet confection. “Where's Jack?” some- 


one asked, while another commented, “We need to be 


inching along.” Jack hove into sight, and without further 
words all were on the sidewalk and headed toward an 
undoubtedly predetermined destination 


june, 1955 


Mary Jane Fuller dried the last dish, slipped off an 
apron, and shifted from housewife to professional social 
worker as the same clock struck eight. She closed the 
door of her apartment and headed toward a meeting with 
her colleagues, representatives of agencies and organi 
zations engaged in planning a program of in-service train 
ing for workers in recreational and informal educational 
agencies--people who worked with youth groups. 

Mary Jane’s husband. was in personnel work in a 
large industrial concern. She thought of their dinner con 
versation as she hurried to her meeting. Joe had just 
finished training sessions for junior foremen in five 
branches of the factory. He had talked about how dif 
ferently the workers in these classes had reacted to the 
same material. The same methods had been used in each 
class. Part of the time the whole group listened to lec 
tures, panel dise ussions, or viewed movies, ele., and part 
of the time they were divided into smaller groups to carry 
on discussion of problems stimulated by the general ses 
sions. Joe had pointed out how the groups in Back Bay 
had moved right into the situation, quickly selected a 
chairman and found many things to discuss; while those 
in Blue Valley seemed to accomplish practically nothing, 


oe 
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with the help of the staff from the department. 


i 


Mary Jane wondered whether the workers in Bl 


nue 
" 


Valley or in Back Bay too, for that matter, had attended 
recreational and informal educational agencies. She won- 
dered if the ones in Back Bay had learned how to work 
with proups through such memberships, and if the ones 
in Blue Valley had not had such experiences. She wanted 
to believe that this was true. It was hard to know whether 
one accomplished anything other than supplying diver 
ional activities of immediate, not too consequent il, im 
portance in this line of work. She consoled herself with 
the thought that some of the long time values claimed by 
this prof 1 nust be real or so many people wouldn't 


be tryit to allain lem 


what are we doing here? 


We might continue following 
move trom one group to another throughout the day 
night. week, month 


individuals as they 


In each group, the individual 
is subjected to ay ty of learning processes, some direct 
and purposeful ome madire - some constructive in tern 
of societal gai ol live; some non-consequen 
tial, but all learning ort-——the stuff of which 

experiences ine i > ! in fact, these « per 

that determin 


ocial climate 


nature and quality of the pre 
All peopl concerned ibout prob 
lem of general social welfare are therefore concerned 


that th frroup experiens ine r small, be s socially 
desirable as it is po m 

What are socially desirabl 
how are they directed toward achiey 

We shall consider som roup ex 
leadership roles inherent in them, in 
desirability as viewed against 

(1) Some basic human value 
) 


(2) Some skills in communication between groups 
within the reup 


workshop 


i 


ignificant knowledge, and 


, Oome 


nificant. 
Our focus will be primarily upon the learning « 
periences of people in their teens, with some reference to 
pre idolescent children and post-adolescent young people 
By the time children of today come to take thei 
place in the pul lic school system, they have already ex 
perienced a variety of group experiences——within their 
own families, and for many ifl private nur rics day care 
centers, and othe groupings ¢ tablished through neigh 
borhood and playground contacts. During the next thre 
to four years these youngsters populate the Blue Birds 
Indians, Cub Den 


youth-serving agencies, churches 


Brownies 
offered by 


recreational or informal educational agencies. 


ind other beginning froups 


What, in addition to learning how to make lanvards;: 
sell cookies, candies, soap; ind to enjoy limited period 
camping, do these children learn from their group ex 
periences ¢ This, of course, is 
pite of all the “int rpretation available from any 
ill of the ponsoring agencies 


i rhetorical question In 
no one really knows the 
answer. No one knows whe thes the thous inds of childre n 
enrolled in these programs act ially are | nder 
stand some of the basic values inherent 

happy, successful lives for themselve ind 

farnilie 


what do we know? 


No one would uestion the fact that 


present the opportunity tor their members to engage in 


wtivities which increase their manual skills, and to learn 


how to “get alon vith” then peers and with adults. 

Evervone would hope that the “getting on” was based on 

ethical prin iple s consistent with the best in the demo 

cratic way of life. But do they learn these things’ How 
know and how can we find out? 


[his qty tion has an urgency about it because in the 
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adult leadership 
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last analysis what the evening holds for the young people 
(and the thousands they symbolize) who started forth 
is the City Hall clock announced eight o’clock, is pretty 
much dependent upon what inner controls they have 
incorporated within themselves—controls accumulated 
from all of their previous group experiences. There is 
agreement among all who have given any attention to the 
substance of group life that learning takes place within 
all group situations, but that the nature of the learning 
nay or may not contribute to the individual’s welfare o1 
o the society of which he is a part. 

National attention at the moment is directed toward 
the older adolescent (16 to 21-year-old young people), 
not only because of the frequency with which their crimes 
occupy headlines of our newspapers, but also because of 
the coverage of the recent investigation of Juvenile De 
linque ney by the U.S. Senate Judiciary Subcommittee. 

From one of these reports the following quotation 
is particularly pertinent to this article. In speaking of 
juvenile delinquency, Richard Clendenen says, “. . . we 
wish to impress on every parent in America that. it is 
time to face the facts: the delinquent may be any child 
you know, including your own, regardless of your social 
position, your economic status, or your good intentions 

..” This statement is extended here to include not just 
parents but every Den Mother, Club Adviser, Troop Lead 
er, Sunday School Teacher, 4-H Club Leader, Camp Di 
reetor, Playground Director, Recreation Worker, and all 
uf the people who work with groups of young people 
under whatever title they may be assigned. Let us all 


face a few facts even if they make us unhappy. 
what do we value? 


The essential problem is one of basic values. While 
the number of youth who may have been apprehended 
for acts of delinquency has ln reased 15 per cent in the 
last five years, we have no way of knowing the extent to 
which all acts of delinquency have increased. We might 
have had more alert and improved methods of detection 
so that the increase in law infractions by youngsters 
might not be as great as five years ago. But we have, I’m 
sure, a very real feeling of uncomfortableness that if the 
truth were known the figures would show an even greater 
increase rather than a decrease. 

There is a more subtle flavor to the current social 
climate than just a suspicion of undetected infractions of 
the law; there is flagrant disregard of ethical behavior 
not only in areas regulated by law but also in those 
regulated by social sanction. This is a distinction which 
is impossible for a child to make. 

Let’s consider a few examples. 

Does a child distinguish between the ethics of a 
situation where: 

A parent or adviser signs a statement that a 
task has been performed for an “award”, when the 
task was not performed acceptably . and the forg 
ing of a check? 

Hearing his adviser tell an applicant or his par 
ent that the enrollment of a group is closed, when he 
knows that new members of his own race or social 
class are accepted .. . and learning that segregation 
is illegal and regarded as un-American? 


Receiving coaching on a team where the ob- 
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jective is to win at any cost... and accepting bribes 
to throw the game or participate in activities at the 
expense of others? 
When the adviser makes the articles in crafts 
or cooks the food in cooking projects instead of 
teaching the group members how to do these things 
themselves, but credits them with the accomplish 
ment... and cheating in examinations, malingering 
on the job, or “goofing off”? 
lor the child, is there a difference between a “white 
lie” and dishonesty? Can adults who have the responsi 
bility of parenthood or guidance of youth grant to them 
selves the license implied in this diff rence, and expect 
children to regard them as trustworthy 

Are these ideas of honesty and consistency in littl 
things old-fashioned and naive? Are the adults who still 
believe in them stuffy, rigid, and out-of-tune with mod 
ern psychologic al thinking ? 1 do not think se. | am 
afraid that many adults have confused some half-learn 
ings from psychology with a license to throw all limita 
tions overboard. They have therefore left the youth of 
today with very few guide lines either for their own con 
duct or for their understanding of adult behavior 


adults are afraid 


Many adults are afraid of the teen-ager of today, 
The teen-ager’s knowledge at 16 is yvreater than that 
acquired by most of today’s adults by their mid-twenties 
or later. But knowledge is one thing, and knowing how 
to use it is another. There is every reason to believe that 
the teen-ager of today is as much in need of adult guid 
ance and help as the teen-ager of any other pe riod. But 
guidance and help must be given in light of the teen 
avers growth and development, not in light of a stereo 
type of where a teen-ager was when we were teen agers 
or where we think he should be today with the benefit 
of different curriculum content in the schools, supple 
mented by the radio, movies, and TV. 

One of the important facts for adults to accept and 
deal with is that youth does not really want the leadership 
of adults. Under any circumstances, we are accepted as a 
necessary evil. And this acceptance is very closely related 
to the specific previous experience of the teen-ager with 
adults. If during early childhood the teen-ager has found 
adults lacking in trustworthiness, the teen-ager is not 
prone to regard their proffered advice as trustworthy 
now, 

The adult finds it difficult to realize that while he 
may be an appointed adviser to a youth group he is not 
a member of the group, nor is he the real leader even if 
his agency has designated him as such. Membership in 
a group 18 a peer relationship, established by the inter 
action of the members. No agency structure bestows the 
privileges of membership or leadership within a group 
which has established its own autonomy. These are psy 
chological states continuously shifting as the interpersonal 
relationships in the groups shift. 

The role of the adult is that of a resource, available 
for use when needed. Leadership comes from within the 
group and shifts as the needs of the roup shift. The adult 
finds himself 
rejected (often expressed in disruptive behavior or de- 


struction of agency property Fr tolerated (if the group 18 


who attempts to tamper with this process 
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unable to withstand the strength of the superimposed 
adult leader), or deserted (the group leaves the agency 
or organization). 

In introducing this article we watched Elizabeth join 
a group of young people and head for a group meeting 
at a church Community Center. What did these young 
people do when they got to the meeting? 

Did they sit through a program planned by a com 
mittee of their peers, but carefully supervised by an adult 
leader who took the responsibility for keeping the pro- 
gram on the track on which it was originally planned? 

Did they mill around the place for awhile until 
finally someone a ked if the y were going to have a meet 
ing and what was the meeting going to be about? 

Did they arrive at the Community Center in a pur 
poseful frame of mind, aware of the meaning of the 
activities in which they were engaged, and ready to as 
sume a variety of responsibilities in their execution? 

What Elizabeth and her friends did upon arrival 
was dependent, in fact, upon personality differences. Pre 
vious group experiences played their part. But probably 
the most significant factor in determining their behavior 
was the skill of the adults who were there as resources 
ready to help and support when needed, but in no way 
occupying the leadership roles which belong to the 


youngsters themselves. 


let Elizabeth do it 


If the le adership roles are carried by them, the eve 
ning will be all too short to accomplish the things which 
need to be done, There will be no problem of after-meet- 
ing joy rides, ete. (unless the agency follows unrealistic 
early closing hours-—still a problem in some agencies). 
lf, however, the program is largely carried by the adults 
and lacks opportunity for the creative investment of each 
member, it will soon be over and the members will rush 
out to the highways and byways; the activity will be an 
excuse for being “out” but-—-of what value to the partici- 
pants? 

Jim and his fr iends represe nt a more extreme case. 
These are youth who have never experienced satisfaction 


+f 


“Well, learning is rough.” 


in organized group activities. or have given them up as 
hopelessly boring experiences. Unless some extraordinary 
type of service, such as that of the “detached worker” 
is available, Jim and his friends will not have the hel 
and support of an understanding adult when they need 
one, 

The “drug store” group waiting for Jack is another 
example, These are youngsters who may have had Some 
early experience in children’s groups, but found the pro 
gram and its adult leadership unrelated to their cultural 
mores, and therefore, at an early age, are more or less 
“on the town”. They, too, will not be enticed into estab 
lished agencies and their programs. Their disillusionment 
with adults makes all adults suspect. Only the most under- 
standing and skillful adults will be able to secure thei: 
confidence sufficiently to help them. 
tying it up 

These young people are typical of those whom Mary 
Jane Fuller and her colleagues are attempting to under 
stand and help. As they meet together to plan what they 
can do to improve their skills in working with youth 
groups, they recognize that: 

1. Adult advisers to most groups are volunteers. 

2. The role of most paid workers is to train and super 
vise volunteers—-and maintain an administrative structure 
through which the program is carried on. 

3. Some paid workers are assigned as resources to some 
groups, usually those groups whose members are handi 
capped in some way. 

1. The skills required to work with handicapped groups 
are specialized ones and require specialized professional 
education. 

5. The decision as to whether a group 1s served by a 
volunteer or a professional worker is a diagnostic one. 

6. The minimum qualifications for serving groups are 
the same for volunteer and paid workers. 

7. The minimum qualifications for all who seek to help 
youth are: 

a. A well-defined philosophy of life which provides 

a consistency in the worker's behavior in both personal 

and professional areas. 

b. A conception of his role as helper and adviser to 

the indigenous group leaders, but never as “the leader”. 

c. An understanding of the interaction of people 

within groups, and of group relationships with other 

groups. This imposes an obligation to accept oppor 
tunities available for in-service training. 

As Mary Jane Fuller walked home she reviewed the 
discussion of the evening and was troubled. 

When would the general public realize the vital 
importance of the volunteer worker in giving help and 
guidance to youth? 

How could the public be helped to understand the 
screening process which should be applied to all peopl 
volunteer and employed, who work with groups? 

How could the public be helped to understand the 
professional skills required of paid workers responsible 
for screening and training volunteers? 

How could more people be induced to enter the 
fields where “working with groups” is the essential skill, 
so that the communities or agencies ready to employ 
them can do so? < “ 


adult leadership 
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A clucking hen? 
A doormat? A dictator? 
What is your definition for 


AGNES B. LEAHY 


Who is to lead today’s youth? Along with parents, 
teachers, and spiritual advisers, leaders of small groups 
of youth have the opportunity to guide the young people 
of our country toward democratic goals, and to help 
them grow individually and collectively. 

Outside the home, the school, and the church, young 
people are attracted towards those small congenial groups 
sponsored by one agency or another, where they can 
have fun, make friends, develop their hobbies and skills. 
In spite of the present-day lure of nonparticipating en 
tertainment such as radio and television, youth responds 
easily to doing things with their peers. Being under no 
compulsion to join, or to continue membership, they 
come together in a carefree atmosphere and remain in 
the group just so long as they are interested. It is the 
leader's job to try to hold their interest and to help them 
develop their potentialities for happy, useful living. 
Through these small groups young people are taught to 
take a measure of responsibility, and to make wise, if 
relatively minor decisions in preparation for the time 
when they will be called upon to assume important re 
sponsibility and make major decisions. The leader's job is 
to help them proceed from small to big, to help each indi- 
vidual stand on his own feet, develop a set of standards, 
and act upon his principles without fear. 

Who are the people to do this? Is everyone and 
anyone capable of undertaking this considerable task? 

Not everyone. Leadership is something that must be 
cultivated, even by the so-called “born leaders” with natu 
ral talent for guiding others. The “born leader” may even 
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be dangerous if he is unwilling or unable to realize the 
high purpose of his undertaking, or if he is incapabl 
of self-analysis and self-dise ipline. 


troublesome types 


Take, for instance, the “strong” type of leader, the 
dictator, who finds satisfaction in dominating. If his 
group puts on a pageant —we ll, it must be the most sper 
tacular one ever seen in the neighborhood. The leader 
makes sure that it is, because he chooses the theme him 
self, sketches out all the episodes, and ty pecasts and di 
rects the production, 

When the show is over he accepts the praises show 
ered upon him for a “really professional job”. He is not 
concerned with what has h ippened to the group or to the 
people in it. And after all, he “let them” choose some of 
the incidental music. He is scarcely aware of the bad feel 
ing engendered by the fact that he gave Gladys the lead 
ing female role because she looked the part, though the 
rest of the group had wanted Mary to have a chance to 
play the lead, since she had acting ability, if less beauty 
than Gladys. 

For the leader of this type the end always justifies 
the means. He insists on orderliness and high achieve 
ment in program skills. He is difficult to work with because 
he holds the spotlight and overshadows his co-worker: 
Yet he is usually intelligent, and with the right kind of 
training may come to dislike autocracy and learn to 
avoid it. 


The incorrigible “dictator”, however, has no place 
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in group situations His leadership does much harm, no 

Akin to the dictator is the clucking-hen type of leader 
who hovers over her group and treats them like so many 
newly fledged chickens. This leader also misses one of 
the chief re the en 
nt of initiative and responsibility in its mem 
ber A recent study indicat 


ons for her presence in the group 
couragem 
that a prevalent weakne 
umony youth leaders is this over protectiveness. It stifles 
srowth in the youngster and cau ‘ probl ms galore 

At the other extreme is the “doormat”, Someone of 
this type usu illy seeks leadership because of a genuine 
liking for young pe ople and a desire to make them happy. 
Often such a leader has been talked into assuming respon 
ibility for a g 
of help. She is given a sketchy picture of the work in 
he’s cut out for 


With little orientation and no preliminary train 


oup by some recruiter de sperately in need 


volved, and the breezy assurance that 
the job 
ing, she i propelled into leader hip She feels as be 
vildered as the old woman who lived in a shoe. 


hrink | 


from making: suggestions. Her tentative ones are easily 


Being just the opposite of the dictator, she 


brushed aside by members of the group, who quickly 
sense her timidity, as well as her good nature. At best 
they carry her along, ac knowledging her as leader in 
name only, and conducting their affairs in a merry state 
of anarchy. Or some’ member, or members, of the group 
will take over. In some instances, this peer le adership may 
be excellent. Even so, it places the appointed leader in an 
untenable position. When the peer-leadership is bad the 
results are really harmful 

So the “doormat” struggles on as best she can, until 
she either receives adequ ile training, ce velops her pow 
ers through practice, o1 becomes so discouraged that she 
finds some excuse for fading away—a pity, because had 
she been properly placed in some other type of job she 
might have been a useful volunteer for the agen y. 


the young in heart 


What, then, are the criteria for youth leadership ? 
With the psalmist today’s youngster might well inquire: 
“Who will lead me into the strong city: who will bring 
me into Edom?” 

He must be someone young in spirit. Someone who 
remembers what it feels like to be young. “I was a boy 
once,” said Baden Powell, whose philosophy was based 
on the idea that the leader must be able to enter into 
the boy's world, and without probing, guide him through 
the interests most vital to him, toward a full, useful, and 
happy life. Like the boy, he must have a capacity for 
wonder, that. blessed ability retained by certain adults to 
look at the world each day with fresh eyes, to appreciate 
its variety, its mysterious chiaroscuro. 

Many leaders whose memories carry them swiftly 
back to the days of their own youth make the mistake 
of assuming that the activities which gave them pleasure 
will automatically produce the same effect on present-day 
youngsters. They are pained to discover that this is often 
far from the truth. The point is amusingly brought out 
in Mary Stanley's recent New Yorker story, “Go Sit in 
a Tree, Children”. Polly, 10, Martha, 12, and Tom, 16, 
are bored to death by their mother’s recollections of the 
fun she had as a girl: dressing up by herself in the attic, 
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collecting names, silting in a big tree, and riding on a 
white stick on the beach. (“I can ju t see myself cavort 
ing around on a white stick,” says Martha.) 

Our leader who is young in spirit must be flexible 
enough, and have sufficient imagination to realize that 
today’s youngsters are probably more sophisticated than 
he was at their age. A program to hold their interest 
must be geared to the present day. Young teachers just 
out of college are apt to be highly successful, in spite of 
short experience, because of their nearness to the situa- 
tion, their grasp of the interest-pattern of modern youth. 
An understanding of youth, too, implies a willingness to 
discuss boy-girl relationships, and to share with parents 
and teachers the responsibility for talking over such inti- 
mate matters as sex, love, and marriage. 


the mature mind 


Maturity is another prerequisite. The successful 
youth leader is not connected with the group for the 
sake of personal glory, or in order to make up for a 
lack in his own private life. On the contrary, he is a 
well-rounded person with plenty of other interests and 
outlets for his own needs, Leadership gives him satis- 
faction of a different sort 
watching his group develop, individually and collectively. 


a satisfaction that comes from 


Convinced that the democratic process is the best, 
he is more interested in fostering leadership within the 
rroup than in exercising his own authority. When, for 
example, the question of a pageant arises, he finds out 
whether the group really wants one in the first place. 
Committees or interest-groups are formed to consider 
the theme, the arrangement of scenes, the casting and 
production of the project. According to the maturity of 
the members, he assists and suggests. Unlike the dictator. 
he knows when to “let go’, even though he realizes that 
mistakes will be made. (Someone may forget to bring the 
flag, and that girl they chose for the heroine certainly 
doesn't look the part.) However, he isn’t a Max Rhine- 
hart, and he doesn’t want to be. After the show is over, he 
remembers with a glow of satisfaction how timid little 
Betty came to the rescue when George forgot his lines, 
and the pleasure on unpopular Joe’s face when the others 
complimented him on a swell stage-managing job. 

The only kind of authority he exercises is that which 
he has earned, and which the group freely accepts. When 
he is the leader of young children he may have to exert 
stronger leadership, which will be welcomed so long as 
it is fair and just. But even with the very young he con- 
stantly seeks for ways in which he can transfer small 
parts of his leadership to individuals in the group who 
are ready to receive it. With more mature youngsters this 
becomes increasingly possible, until, ideally, the leader is 
sitting on the sidelines watching the wheels go round 
with practically no assistance from him. 


youngsters are people 


To make the democratic process work he tries to 
know his people as individuals, so as to be able to help 
them “come up” as human beings. He is more under- 
standing of quarrelsome Susie, knowing that her father 
and mother are separated and that she runs the streets 
while her mother works on an evening shift. He tries to 
create occasions for George to shine, realizing that the 
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boy has an older brother, handsomer, cleverer, and more 
popular than he. 
Obviously, he has a 
a liking 
people who make up his group, so varied and yet so much 
alike in their needs and desires 
He would not be human if he did not hope they 
would like him in return. So it takes 


part to risk unpopularity by throwi 


genuine liking for young people 


which increases the more he understands the 


character on his 
his weight toward 
maintaining whatever code the group have set up for 
themselves, at a moment when the gene ral desire is to let 
the standard go with the wind. When asked what qualitic s 
they admire im a leader, most youngsters say they like 
someone who is fair but firm—someone who helps them 
live up to the code they have accepted of their own free 
will. They dislike insipidity as much as authoritarianism 
Nor do they appreciate the “buddy-buddy” attitude of the 
leader who wants to be accepted as one of the gang 
They want him to take part, have fun, but remain some- 
one whom they can respect. 

Someone whom they can re spect, yes but someone 
very human. A person with a sense of humor who above 
This leader can 


off the handle if 


all, does not take himself too seriously. 
laugh ind not fly 
things 

Above all, his re 
meet the discourage 
when he thinks 


everything seems 


it his own mistakes, 
Wrot 
ources include a fund of patience to 
ments attendant upon | adership. Just 
the proup as a whole is gaining strength, 
to fall to prece which he must pr k up 
and put together again. Just when he thinks he is get 
ting somewhere with Johnny, the boy starts a fight and 
knocks out Walter’s teeth. It takes patience and tact io 
find the 


underlying cause ind proceed accordi ly. 


they grow with their group 


lhe best leaders ime nevet complacent | he \ don't 


allow the laurels to wither on their brows, but are con 


stantly searching for ways to improve their own approach 


to leadership-—-ways which will most effectively hasten 
the democratic process within their group. 
Specifically, also, they try to increase their own 


program skills in whatever field is of greatest interest to 
their sroups. The 
informed the leader, the better equipped he is to park the 


respective more versatile and well 


imagination of the membership. However, he need not 
be an expert or a know-all. His function is to start his 
young people off on activities which appeal to them. It 
vets the results 


he is aiming at. The more lively the program, the better 


is by means of these activities that he 
will be his chances of success. He welcomes help from 
his friends and acquaintances who volunteer to share 
their hobbies and skills. He “looks wide” for the unusual, 
the literally wonderful, to open and extend the minds and 
imaginations of his youngsters 

Whenever he can give them firsthand experience of 
activities, he does so, for ours is an age increasingly prone 
to nonparticipation, to listening, looking, and accepting 
rether than doing and creating, 

It is such a one our young people need to lead them 
into “the strong city” where the human being can be at 
peace with himself and with his fellows; where he can 
live as a free individual, wisely exercising his rights and 


assuming his responsibilities. OO 
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them 


Youth make 


and plan pro ram 


members policies 
prac tices of 


their own 


Youth 
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have channels through 
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board of a 


administrative 


mendations to the 
rectors or adult 


committees on 
to them 


Youth 


a he aril 


matters of interest 


representative permitted 
lo present reasons Jor 


recommendation 


When youth 
are rejected by adult administra 
a full explanation of 


reasons lof decision l 


recommend tions 


tive body, 
report d 


back to the youth group, 
Youth member are 


represent 


selected to 
their agency on com 
munity committees when work of 
latter is of interest to and within 


capabilities ol young people 


Youth 


planning spec ial program events 


members participate in 


such as foreign relief cam 


palgn ilety campaign, ete.) 


‘ onsulted be 


fore adult leaders commit youth 


Youth groups are 


groups to re sponsibilitie s. 


Youth members share fully and 


responsibly in adult committees. 


y outh 


agency and 


members assist with 


community studies 
including planning, collection of 


data, and analysis 


Youth 


committees and 


adult 
boards of di 


members serve on 


rectors. 
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The “Why” and “How” 
of helping the leader 
through supervision 


BY ABE VINIK 


Knowledge from the social sciences and psychiatry 
has made it abundantly clear that none of us are born 
leaders. The leader of any group who wants to help its 
members grow and function effectively needs on-going 
training; and an organization needs to provide the most 
meaningful training program possible for its group 
leaders, both paid employees and volunteers. 

Most organizations which serve young people con. 
duct a variety of training programs for their leaders. 
Some require a prospective leader to complete an intensive 
training course before he is assigned to work with a 
group. Others insist upon an orientation or indoctrination 
ession before the first club meeting. In some instances 
training is carried out at regular staff meetings or at 
periodic leadership training institutes. A growing number 
of organizations depend upon existing community re 
sources, although these are still largely devoted to in 
creasing skill in specific leadership areas. Many ap- 
proaches to the use of the group for training purposes 
have been explored in previous issues of ApuLT LEADER. 
sup and other publications. Here we would like to suggest 
some needs that cannot be fully met in training groups 

needs for continuing individual help “on the job.” 

Those of us who work with youth-serving organiza- 
tions are becoming increasingly aware of the interplay 
between the personality of the leader and the personalities 
of the group’s members, of the relationships of members 
with one another and with the group as a whole, and 
the influence upon these relationships of the activities 
in which the group is engaged. We are aware that what 
happens within the group must be understood in relation 
to the impact of family, school; and neighborhood upon 
its members. We see the group acting in response to 
and being acted upon by—-a multitude of other groups 
in the community, though often not conscious of the 
others’ existence. 

It is not easy for the leader to integrate the whole. 
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It is hard to function with the knowledge that there is 
still so much we don’t know, and harder still to act 
upon and use what we do know. The more we discover 
about the atom, the more remains to be learned. But it 
is the ability to use the known that leads to the release 
of vast new stores of energy. The leader is in the position 
of being able to free the potential creative energy within 
the group for the benefit of its members and of society. 
But since no two groups are ever the same, no formula 
can be automatically applied. Only when this is realized 
is it possible to evolve a realistic training program. The 
leader needs help in order to be able to act with self 
awareness, to free his own creative energy. He needs 
help so that he may function purposively to meet the 
particular needs, as he can learn to understand them, 
of the group he serves. 


supervision is not “spying” 


The training method that has most closely met the 
test for this kind of help—supervision—has emerged 
from the experience of professional social work educa- 
tion. Supervision, exercised through the supervisory con- 
ference, is a teaching-learning relationship between the 
leader and a more experienced worker for the purpose 
of improving the quality of service to the group. For 
its effective practice, certain prerequisites must be met. 

The agency first needs to establish the conference 
between leader and supervisor as an integral part of 
its work. It then follows that a competent staff worker 
is made available as the supervisor. The supervisor’s 
experience and training as a group worker should have 
resulted in the development of sufficiently disciplined 
knowledge and skill so that it can be taught to others. 
In addition, the supervisor should have enough under- 
standing of his relationship with the leader to recognize 
how that relationship determines his ability to teach 
and the leader’s ability to learn. Finally, time for the 
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supervisory conference must be regularly scheduled 
far enough in advance to afford opportunity for prepar- 
ation. The primary conference tool is the case record 
of the group meeting in which the leader is a participant. 
The narrative record of the meeting is prepared by the 
léader, reviewed by the supervisor, and shared in the 
teaching process of the conference. 

Because the term “supervision” is charged with so 
many connotations from its numerous applications in 
our society, the leader will inevitably bring a good deal 
of apprehension and misconception to the supervisory 
conference. He may feel that the real purpose for which 
he is asked to record his meetings is so that the supervisor 
ean check up on him, criticize his work, or grade his 
performance. He may feel or expect that the supervisor 
is assigned to administer first aid when things go wrong, 
or that the supervisor is expected to exercise control. 

The leader may want to feel that the supervisor is 
omnipotent, that he has all the answers. That these 
feelings do not represent the purpose or process of 
supervision makes them no less real to the leader. He 
will have difficulty in learning, as the supervisor will 
find difficulty in teaching, until such feelings are under 
stood and the actual experience in conferences between 
them has demonstrated the nature of their relationship. 

The content of supervision is readily definable. 
Depending upon the needs of the leader and those of the 
group, it may include helping the leader to: 

1. relate his goals to the goals of the agency. 

2. work within existing procedures and administrative 
limitations. 

3. understand the background of the group in relation 
to its present needs and interests. 

1. understand the dynamics of group behavior. 

>. understand the behavior of individual group 
members. 

6. understand his relationship to the group. 

7. use program to meet individual and group needs 
and the objectives of the agency. 

8. use his relationship to the group and its members 
to influence individual and group behavior 


the “helping” relationship 


We have talked of training, teaching, and learning; 
of group leadership; of supervision. Throughout we have 
referred to the concept of helping. We need to be sure 
that what we mean by “help” is clear. We are not think- 
ing of help as the manipulation of rewards and punish 
ments to achieve conformity “of behavior. We are assum 
ing that individuals and groups want to accept respon 
sibility, and that real learning is based upon this accept 
ance. The supervisory eonference is not intended to 
mold the leader in the image of the supervisor, but to 
stimulate him to accept ever greater responsibility to 
evaluate his own experience and carry out his own 
plans with the group. 

What does the supervisor bring to any new super- 
visory relationship? Certainly he can draw upon his 
knowledge and experience. But he also brings his own 
feelings. They affect his relationship with the leader, 
and are part of the content of the supervisory conference. 
How does he feel about his responsibility for the work 
of the leader? He will probably wonder whether the 
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leader can “take” supervision. He recognizes that the 
leader likes young people, and that he has certain 
strengths which will be helpful to the group. But he will 
want to ask himself two questions, “Why was this 
person selected for group leadership?” and “Does he 
want to learn?” 

The supervisor must be able to accept his own 
feelings if he is to accept those which the leader brings. 
He can learn a lot from what the leader says and does 
not say. by what he does and does not do. The leades 
may see his assignment as an exciting challenge, and 
at the same time have some doubt whether the group 
will want him as its leader. He will want to succeed, 
but may find himself confronted by many new and differ 
ent criteria about the meaning of success. When he is 
asking himself why he ever got into youth leadership, 
he will find some assurance in “they (the ageney) think 
I can” and “I want to.” 


a leader's leader 


The leader, during the course of the supervisory 
conferences, must come to accept his “differences” from 
the supervisor. He will begin to take responsibility for 
his own learning. The supervisor, in turn, will need to 
he supportive of the leader's efforts. He will recognize 
the leader's contribution, but will not be surprised when 
group meetings bog down on problems which the leader 
is, as yet. unable to meet. Growth will be reflected in 
the leader’s recording, and in the questions he raises for 
discussion in supervisory conferences, He will rely more 
frequently on his own analysis and reduce his need for 
the supervisor s judgement He will stop being afraid of 
the supervisor. He will use the supervisor to interpret 
behavior which he does not understand, to suggest new 
tivities, to react to plans which he has formulated 

Supervision begins before the leader is assigned 
to a group, at the initial interview with the staff repre 
sentative of the agency. The interview develops as a 
shared experience. Also, insofar as possible, the decision 
regarding the leader’s assignment is mutually determined 
Together they explore the leader’s background, training. 
and experience to determine the type of group to which 
he can make the most effective contribution. This decision 
involves an understanding of the leader, as well as of 
the needs of a particular group 

The leader is encouraged to react to the ageney’ 
goals and to the responsibilitie and requirements he is 
expected to meet. His obligation for recording and con 
ference participation is outlined not only as part of the 
job, but as a means of de fining the Stipe ryvisory relation 
ship he will experience. Though the leader is still fay 
from adequately prepared for the new teaching learnin 
process that will occur in a private office across a desk 
he should already have discovered from the first inter 
view that response from him is expected and re pected 

Before meeting with his group for the first time 
the leader will have taken part in a group training 
program; or else had his first conference with his super 
visor. The effort will have been made to familiarize him 
with the personnel, facilities, supplies, and administrative 
procedures of the agency. He will have been encouraged 
to feel at home and to feel that he belongs on the staff 
team. With his supervisor, he will review available infor 
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mation about the group and its members derived from 
records written by other group leaders. He will be asked 
to react to this information. He will be helped to begin 
accepting responsibility for his leadership by participat 


hort-term ypoals 


ing in the formulation of immediate, 

The leader may be « xpected to bring to the second 
meeting with his supervisor some of the same feelings 
of insecurity we have indicated earlier. They may be 
intensified by the shaky experience of the initial encounter 
with hi group. (The group, too has many ways of testing 
nidst.) The 


record of the meeting ma‘ be parse and un 


what it can expect from the new adult in it 
leader y 
revealing of what actually happened, and even of his 
own participation These are reactions the supervisor 
must anticipate, He will find teaching slow and repetitive. 
He will need to accept the leader in hi 


relate the a rency: objective 


struggle, and 
for the rroup to the needs 
of the leader at the moment. He may have to encourage 
the leader to supplement the written record with some 
tall ()y ly when the leades feels ecure will he be able 
to change, learn, and build further skill. 

arly in their relation hip the leader will bring to 
the upervisor his own question and proble ms of greatest 
whether he Ip i 


concerns may or may not be 


concern, In this way he will be testing 
tually available Hi 
realistic. They may or may not be the most important 
! tie iffectineg hi work with the group Thes may he 
actual requests for help or expr ons of reat ae 
pendency, or rejection of the authority of the supervisor 
The upervisol will need to understand and accept them 
He will need to help the leader understand and take part 
in clarifying them 

When the leader indicates that Billy is impossible 
to get alone with, his guilt about not liking Billy may 
interfere with his learning and affect his work with the 
other members as well. Before the upervisor can hel; 
the le acer under tand Bills he may have to ag knowledge 
that the leader's feelings are not treasonable. And before 
the leader can really understand or work with Billy, 
understanding of himself 


learning to understand, for example, the rivalry exist 


he may have to increase hi 


ing between him and Billy beeause of the youngster’ 
competition for a leader hip position in the group 

In his concern with maintaining democratic values 
the leader 
may be frustrated by the chaos or the dictatorial be 


when the group is engaged in making decisions 
havior resulting from his efforts. The supervisor can 
help by suggesting that, in the absence of parliamentary 
proce dure, close attention be given to the age experience, 
community standards, and sub group relationships of the 
members as they influence decision-making 

Or again, the leader may be upset because the 
wtivities which the group enjoved so much last year 
now leave them cold He may need to examine why he 
wants to remain with experiences that are familiar. or 
it may be sufficient for the supervisor to help him explore 
the changes that have oceurred in the needs and interests 
of the young people in his group 

If our goal is to help the individual member realize 
his maximum social, emotional, intellectual, and physical 
capacities, and to use his group experience for the welfare 
of the total community, there is no effective substitute 


for supervision in training group leaders, OO 
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“iS DOES ETE ELIS 


When youth and adults 
work together 
everybody benefits. 


BY ARNULF M. PINS* 


The re is ample evict nce that young people are able 
and anxious to assume community responsibilities, and 
that they desire opportunities to participate with adults 
in working on community problems. This was recognized 
by the 5.000 delegates who attended the Mideentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in December, 1950. One of their major 
conclusions was that “youth should be included as full 
participants in all appropriate community activities” 

These 5.000 delegates, lay people and professionals 
from all walks of life, further asked that “youth represen- 
tatives be placed on community boards of various agen- 
cies in order that they may participate in the planning, 
developmental, and operational phases of the total com- 
munity programs.” 

We hear much talk of the “good old days” when 
youth showed “respet t’”, “knew its place”, and “behaved 


properly”. With similar frequency we hear that “youth 


is going wild”, is “irresponsible”. We are much con- 
cerned with the preparation our youth must have to live 
in a complex society in the atomic age. 

Providing young people with opportunities to take 
part in community and civic programs, can help translate 
our hopes and fears into a constructive program of action. 
Professional workers and leaders of community groups 
carry major responsibility for awakening adults to this 
*Mr. Pins was a youth delegate to the White House Conference 
on children and youth and served as the Chairman of the 


Advisory Council on Youth Participation. He is now a social 
group-worker working with youth, 


adult leadership 
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fact, and for preparing adults as well as 
for their participation in joint activities. 

Youth participation calls on adults to work not 
only “for youth” but “with youth”. It is the responsibility 
of adults to provide the agencies in which our young 
people can participate in programs with their peers under 
the guidance of adults, and to make opportunities for 
youth to participate in adult groups concerned with 


young people 


youth questions as well as other community projects. 

Youth’s desire and ability to assume responsibility 
are often questioned. “We asked them to pass out tickets, 
but they refused,” said a member of an adult men’s 
group in describing what happened when his group 
tried to involve young people. The program chairman 
of a women’s group tells of her disappointment in asking 
a youth group to entertain at their meeting. “The show 
wasn't very polished. It was a sloppy job”. Another 
person proudly exhibits his organization’s success with 
youth participation. He tells of inviting David, a 14 
year old, to make a speech on citizenship. “He did such 
a nice job. He’s a good speaker. Such a nice boy.” 
Yet, none of these are examples of real youth participa- 
tion! 


youth looks at adults—some complaints 


Young people always point out that they want 
“real” responsibility. To be assigned merely “dirty work” 
or “leg work” on certain projects is not enough. They 
want to help make initial decisions, assume responsibility 
for their decisions, and not be called in only to do work 
on something already decided. 

Young people also complain that adults often give 
them the feeling that they are “doing them a favor”, and 
that adults do not truly believe youth is able to think 
seriously or make a contribution. Young people like to 
feel that by working together, youth and adults, each 
will learn from the other. 

Katherine Lenroot, former chief of the Children’s 
Bureau puts it well when she says: 

“We who worked on the White House Conference 
have come out of this experience with the conviction 
that sound community planning must include youth at 
every appropriate point, and that adults who bring young 
people into their boards, committees, projects and ac- 
tivities—not just to usher at meetings, hand out programs 
or to be hosts at parties, but to join in planning, fact 
gathering, organizing materials, conducting discussions 
and other responsible jobs in group action—gain im 
mensely from the experience.”! 


The 1950 White House Conference 


Young people work with adults on common con 
cerns in the home, the school, the community chests aad 
council, and other city-wide committees and groups. 
Some State and Federal bodies have also included young 
people in their deliberations. It’s not a new idea. In the 
past decades, parents have increasingly involved their 
children in family decisions. Many youth-serving agencies, 
like the YWCA and the National Jewish Welfare Board, 
have included young people on their Board of Directors. 
Colleges and even high schools have given students oppor- 


‘Katherine Lenroot, What Previous Conferences Accomplished, p. 3 
J I 


june, 1955 


Youth delegates caucus at 1950 White House conference 


tunities to participate in planning and decision makin, 
in appropriate areas. The White House Conference in 
1950 only highlighted a trend that had started much 
earlier. 

While White House Conferences on child welfare 
concerns have been held every ten years since 1909, the 
conterence in 1950 was the first one in which young 
people participated. The recommendations for greates 
youth participation were strengthened by the adult dele 
gates’ own experience with the 500 young people, ranging 
in age from 14 to their early twenties who participated 

Participation started with the planning committee 
Five young people were appointed by President Truman 
to be members of the National Committee to plan the 
1950 Conference. They took part in the meetings and 
served on the various sub-committees. The youth mem 
bers were chosen from coordinating bodies and youth 
organizations, through which they could channel infor 
mation and knowledge about the White House Confer 
ence, and from which they could gather youth opinion 

The planning for the Conference was done through 
technical and special committees, and four advisory 
councils, The Advisory Council on Youth Participation 
included three youth members and an adult advisor from 
each member organization. A youth member was elected 
chairman. This planning council met a number of 
times before the Conference. It made recommendations 
concerning the representativeness and number of young 
people to participate in the Conference, and in turn made 
arrangements for their participation. It also discussed 
the issues fac ing the Conterence and prepared a written 
report which was presented to the Conference. 


what young people feel 


The contents of this report, as they relate to the 
que tion of youth partic ipation, give a good picture of 


how young people feel about thi subject. The report 
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stated in part: “As young people we recognize the need 
of further exploration in the area of youth-adult rela- 
tionship We realize that there is a natural barrier 
between youth and adults created by age and degree 
of experience. ... However, both have a vital contribution 
to make since each is unique and an expert in his own 
right. Therefore, efforts should be made to seek out 
and take advantage of opportunities for working together 
toward common desired goals.’”* 

The report also described in detail the process by 
which young people wish to learn adult responsibilities: 

“Youth, when adult, will be expected to assume 
leadership and to carry on the world’s work. Training 
for these responsibilities is a long process of learning 
and experience... . When we have the opportunity to 
work with adults and gain confidence, we have a better 
chance to grow into maturity easily and gracefully. 
Because an adult is the combination of idealism and 
realism, the idealism of youth may be reinforced with 
the realiam of adults... . What we seek is neither control 
by nor independence from adults. We want the kind of 
support from adults that backs us up and yet gives us 
freedom to move ahead independently to the extent that 
we can,” 

In the Conference itself, young people partic ipated 
im the Various committee :. panels, and workgroup . In 


some instances, they assumed leadership positions 


what young people do 


The second evening of the Conference, the young 
}* ople took over the evenin 4 plenary e sion. ‘1 he chair 
man of the youth advisory council chaired the evening 
session, which included talks by young people. A request 
for an evening of entertainment presented by youth was 
turned down by the young people. 

The Proceedings of the Conference include evidence 
of the effect the participation of young people had on 
the delegates. ‘They state in part: “The eagerness of 
youth to accept the role of service to the community 
should be given more consideration by planning groups, 
» that their personal initiative and responsibility may 
be further enhanced There should be a continuous 
organization composed of representatives of all groups in 
the community, including youth, democratically elected. 
the purpose of which is to be responsible for assessing 
what ought to he done in planning creatively for chil 
dren and youth. In making decisions, adults should 
first seek consultation with, and participation by, youth, 
and avoid acting authoritatively by exercising their 
power as adults... . Youth must be treated as responsible 
citizens and aceorded the dignity which is their right as 
individual Youth wants complete and continuous par 
ticipation. Youth asks that adults change over from the 
old idea of working ‘for youth’ and adopt the policy of 
working ‘with youth’.’* 

The White House Conference revealed dramatically 
that the young people’s understanding of problems, thei: 
skill in working with others, and even their ability to 
‘White House Conference Publication, “Each of Infinite Worth, 
The Work of the Advisory Council on Youth Participation”, 
Report on Youth, National Organizations, Federal Government, 
pp. 1-77 


"White House Conference Publ Work Group 33, “Hou 
Democratic Leadership Functions,” Proceedings, p. 258. 
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express themselves showed marked change from the 
planning meetings before the Conference. Young and old 
agreed that the Conference provided education for citizen 
ship in a method more effective than any school class 
room experience. One young person reported that when 
he asked to be absent from high school for a week to 
attend the Conference, his principal had said, “You'll 
learn more there than we can teach you here during one 
week.” By discussion with individuals of varying back 
grounds and often differing views, the young people got 
a better understanding of the major issues of the day. 


what young people need 


The youth organizations who are members of the 
Youth Division of the National Social Welfare Assembly 
and who have the most experience in working with 
young people feel that if young people are to become 
responsible adult citizens in a democracy, they must 
have experiences on the local and national level to 
help prepare them for that responsibility. A 
conviction about democracy comes only through mean 
ingful and real practice, and participation with adults 
gives them a chance to “learn by doing”. Regarding 
citizen-participation in a democracy, John Dewey says: 
‘A society which makes provision for participation in 
its good of all its members on equal terms, and which 
secures flexible readjustment of its institutions through 
interaction of the different forms of associated life is in 
so far democratic.” 

The cooperative thinking and action of young 
people and adults produces a result greater than either 
group could achieve alone. From their participation 
young people get a firsthand knowledge of what adults 
have been thinking and doing (often quite different from 
what the young people had always assumed). This means 
that the young people of today will not start their efforts 
in a vacuum when they assume adult responsibility. They 
will have some knowledge and experience of what has 
gone before. Too often this does not happen. Mary 
Follett’s advice of 30 vears ago is still timely. She 
warns, “We must not make the error of thinking that 
our search for the new means abandonment of the old 

creative activity does not disregard the past.” 

The adults, both laymen and professionals, also gain 
from this co-operative experience. Their attitudes tend 
to be modified by the views expressed by the young 
people, who are “experts” in how it feels to be young. 

In the process of working together, adults and youth 
each make a contribution. The adults contribute the 
wisdom and knowledge which comes from longer living, 
possibly more schooling, and greater experience. Young 
people offer fresh points of view, much enthusiasm, 
youthful vigor and courage. They bring idealism and 
ideas less fettered by old patterns o1 hardened by wun 
successful experience. 


a word of caution 


Youth participation in adult groups does not replace 
the need for youth organizations where young people 
ean work, learn, and play together with their peers. 

In order to be able to make a real contribution to 
adult thinking and to feel comfortable in participating 


continued on page 32 
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FILM AWARD 
WINNERS 


Prepared by Jeanette A. Sarkisian, Film 
Council of America. 


Sixteen millimeter has come of age! 
This was the general consensus among 
the army of workers and fans for 16mm 
who invaded New York City’s Waldortf- 
Astoria on April 4-8 to attend the second 
American Film Assembly. The week- 
long gathering of representatives from 
every state in the Union, Canada, 
Hawaii, and Europe was the climax of 
a year-long preparation by the Film 
Council of America, sponsor of the 
event. 

Highlighted by the second annual 
presentation of the Golden Reel Awards, 
the Assembly and Golden Reel Film 
Festival brought together the many 
diverse elements of the 16mm and sound 
slide-film fields—producers, distributors, 
manufacturers, educators, film society 
fans, parents, teachers, students, asso 
ciation workers, and technicians. A total 
of more than 2,000 persons were in 
volved in all aspects of the American 
Film Assembly 

More than %4 million feet of film went 
through projectors during 74 sessions 
in the giant two-day screenings. Several 
hundred judges selected 25 winning 
films for 1955 from more than 412 title 
competing in the final screenings. The 
Golden Reel Award winners which seem 
most useful to adult leaders have been 


selected for description below 


CITIZENSHIP AND GOVERNMENT 
THE STRANGER, entered and pro- 
duced by Film Productions Interna- 
tional; available for free loan from Of- 
fice of Reports, Ford Foundation, 477 
Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Portrays the role and value of the 
extension worker in the program main- 


SEK eis, SERS a. 


tained by the government in the villages 
of India. The story centers around the 
training program and extension work of 
one of the young men who were trained 
under a course of study financed by the 
Ford Foundation. 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS — 24 
HOURS, entered and sponsored by 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America; produced 
and available for $5.00 rental from New 
World Productions, 5746 Sunset Blwd., 
Hollywood, Cal 

The purpose of the film is to arouse 
the pride of a worker in his labor, 
demonstrate that the strength and power 
of the union works principally for the 
benefit of the individual member, and 
to show that labor has obligations and 
responsibilities to management. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE HORIZONS 
OF HOPE, entered and sponsored by 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation; produced 
by John Sutherland Productions; avail- 
able for free loan from Movies, U.S.A., 
729 Seventh Ave., New York, N.Y 

Describes the latest developments in 
cancer research through the work of 
scientists and technicians at Sloan 
Kettering Institute. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY .SAUGUS 
IRON WORKS RESTORATION, en- 
tered and produced by Filmfax Pro 
ductions; sponsored by American Iron 
and Steel Institute and First lron Works 
Assn.; available for free loan 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 356 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y 

Tells of the archaeological findings of 
Mass., where the remains of 
America’s first successful ironworks, 
founded only 20 years after the pilgrim 
landed, were recently uncovered 


from 


Saugus 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND NOW 
MIGUEL, entered and distributed by 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park 


Ave., New York, N.Y 
U.S. Information Agency and produced 
by Joseph Krumgold 

The film is the visualization of the 
Newberry Award book, It tells the 
story of the life and work of the Chavez 
family on their sheep ranch in New 
Me x1ICO 


‘ sponsored by the 


INDUSTRIAL 
AND YOU 
Works 


ductions 


PROCESSES GLASS 
entered by Corning Glaas 
produced by Paul Hance Pro- 

Inc., and available for free 
loan from Association Films, 347 Madi 
son Ave New York, N.Y 

Traces the history of gla 
uses, and modern glassmaking method 
at the Corning Work 


its modern 


INTERNATIONAL .UNDERSTANDING 
ASIAN EARTH, entered produc ed, and 
available for $10 rental from Atlantis 
Productions, Inc., P.O. Box 46216, Hotly- 
wood 46, Calif. 

The life of a Hindu family of the 
Lower Valley is depicted 


Ganges 


Teh is. 5 ee NE Re 0 Gh otc 2 8 cer oe 


through two simultaneous cycles of a 
day and year. 


LITERARY, MUSICAL, AND THEATRI- 
CAL ARTS—CHARACTER MAKE-UP 
FOR MEN, entered, produced, and 
available for $160 sale (color) from 
Audio-Visual Education Service, Base- 
ment, Wesbrook Hall, Univ. of Minne 
sota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Designed to fill a need in high schools, 
colleges, and community theatres for 
material to assist in the teaching of 
theatrical make-up 


NATURAL RESOURCES THE AMERI- 
CAN FLAMINGO, entered, produced 
and available for $6 rental from Carlin 
Films, Inc., 450 W. 56th St... New York 
10, N.Y. 

Produced in cooperation with the 
National Audubon Society, the film's 
purpose is to give an audience the 
direct experience of witnessing the ac 
tivities which occur at the breeding 


grounds of the American flamingo 


RECREATION—SPLIT THE RING, en 
tered, produced, and available for $3.25 


(color) and $2 (b/w) rental from 


NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 
TRAINING CONFERENCE 
of the General Alliance of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Women 


INTERPRETING LEADERSHIP as shared ce 
sponsibility. DEFINING GROUP WORK as an 
educational process aimed at the develop 
ment, social adjustment and growth of an 
individual, through voluntary group associa 


tion, and the use of this association as a4 
means of furthering other socially desirable 
ends INCREASING UNDERSTANDING of 
the responsibilities of liberal religious women 
HELPING ALL MEMBERS to find answers to 
the problems of their own groups 


Lewis and Clark College, Portland, Oregon 
July 9-16 
Reg. $7.50 Living Exp. $29.75 


Chairman: Mrs. J. Robert Reynolds 
845 West St., Leominster, Mass 


June 138 17, 1955 


Fourth : . 
5 Keilogg Center 
Annual EFaat Lansing 
Workshop 
for ADULT EDUCATORS 
For program administrator 
who want practical i te 
proble and ide that ill 
work 
STAFF Ning top-flight consultant 
ye Mann, Robert Schacht 
Robert Sharer, Henry Ponit 
John Holden, aul Miller 
Harold Sponberg, Paul Bag 


well, Lawrence MeKune 
COST Tuition—$15, la iv & meal 


INFORMATION Write Robert Sharer, Roo 4 
Kellogg Center, | t Laneing 
Michigan 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


NEW HOPE FINE ARTS WORKSHOP 


Make Art a Part of Your Vacation” in 


picturesque rura surroundings f Bucks 
County, Pa. Classes in paint nq and sculp 
ture Combine rest relazation fur with 
serious study under nationally famous artists 


Send for descriptive brochure to Dorothy $ 
Barenkopf, 413 Glen Echo Road, Philadelphia 
9, Pa 
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Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. Available of the film to view and compare some 
for free loan from Public Education selected works of Renoir, Seurat, and 

Dept., Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Picasso 4 
151 Farmington Ave., Hartford 15, Conn. Hy REL 
Olympic champion Steve Lysak dem- AVANT GARDE AND EXPERIMENTAL i CHI 
onstrates safety measures in canoe FILMS—PANTA RHEI (ALL THINGS * the 
handling for the benefit of both the FLOW), produced by N. V. Forum Film i - Voce 
novice and the more advanced canoeist Productie; entered and available for i able 
distribution from Rembrandt Films, 35 oF Com 
VISUAL ARTS—FROM RENOIR TO W. 53 St., New York 19, N.Y. # 1525 
Audio-Visual Center, Indiana Univer- PICASSO, entered, and available for The film is a visual presentation of i SI 
sity, Bloomington, Ind $27.50 rental from Brandon Films, Inc., the constantly changing, yet ever beau sibil 
Teaches the square dance figure 200 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. tiful, facets of the world of nature—the thei 
“Split the Ring”, with synchronou Produced by Paul Haesaerts of Bel- ea, the scudding clouds in the sky, and 1 can 
music and action gium, the film provides an introductory the sunlight patterns in the forest a velo 
basis for the study and discussion of +f cipl 

SAFETY.-PADDLE A SAFE CANOE form and subject in the development of CULTURAL VALUE SHORTS AND FEA- if 
entered, produced, and sponsored by modern French art by using the medium TURES—DAVID, produced by World it INF 
Wide Pictures, Ltd., sponsored by Welsh ly scriy 
Committee of the Festival of Britain 7 triy 
entered and available for $5 rental from ‘7 ASsé 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- ir fron 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 1 Davy 
teflects the character of the Welsh {) shee 
nation in the life story of one man Ay: plu 
“IOVE! HERE’S A D. R. Griffiths, who as Dafydd Rhys re cate 
e plays himself in the film. It is the story y Ree 
of the unselfish life of a coal miner who MF ite 
helped other miners to obtain an edu di e 

cation and build for a better life out of ate 

7 the mines AL 
REAL DISCOVERY i on 

SCIENCE—ABC OF JET PROPUL | 
SION, entered, sponsored, and available it FOR 


for free loan from General Motors Corp 
Film Library, 3044 W. Grand Blwd., 
TWA WAYS to preserve a year Detroit 2, Mich 
The film, produced by Sound Maste: 
Inc., presents the basic principles of 
jet propulsion, its advantages and prob- 
lems, and how it differs from other in 
ternal combustion engine 


of Aout LEADERSHIP 


The Sound Slidefilm Competition, con 
BOUND VOLUME NO. 3 ducted for the first time under the 
auspices of the American Film As 
sembly, screened 81 titles and selected 
three for the first annual Sound Slide 
film Awards. Those selected were 


EDUCATION—SULAMITH FINDS TO- 
MORROW, entered, sponsored, and 
available for distribution from Hadassah 
136 W. 52nd St., New York, N.Y. 
This filmstrip was designed as a tech 
nical and fund-raising instrument to 
bring to the attention of the American 
public the tragic story of the bank- 
ruptcy of Jewish life in Morocco and 
$7.50 each of the rescue movement which is savin, 


Jewish children. 


$2.00 each 


For permanent filing of your own 
back copies of ADULT LEADERSHIP 


Every issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP, 
from May, 1954 through April, 1955, 


Ten wire strands hold year's set of ontained in this durable bound INDUSTRY — SOMETHING TO LIVI 
copies. No hole-punching. No clamps volume. Maroon leatherette. Gold BY, sponsored by Studebaker Corpora 

Dark blue leatherette. Gold stamp imprint on cover and backbone. Per- tion; entered, produced, and available 
ing. Compact to carry. Ideal for quick fect for library or your bookshelf for free loan from Henry Strauss & 
reference Fill-in's available: Back Special combination: For only $4.50 Company, Inc., 668 Fifth Ave., Ne 

issues can be ordered at 65c per copy. more you may ebtain both Bound York, N.Y 

Complete set (10 copies) of Volume Volumes No, 2 (May, 1953 through Purposes of the filmstrip are to in- 
4 available at $4.50 April, 1954) and No. 3. Total, $12.00. doctrinate supervisors in the role played 


SECC E ESTEE SRE TSEC EERE E EERE ERS E TREE EEE EHTS EEE E HERE ETE EET EEE T ERE E EERE REET Ee 


by the union contract in labor-manage 


PUBLICATIONS SALES DEPT., ADULT EDUCATION ASSN. a Se 
743 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS wool Pie 


motivate supervisors to become tho: 
oughly acquainted with it and to abide 
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trictly by its provisions as interpreted 
by common agreement. 


RELIGION COUNSELING FOR 
CHURCH VOCATIONS, sponsored by 
the Interboard Committee on Christian 


- Vocations; entered, produced, and avail- 


able for $10 sale from Radio and Film 
Commission of the Methodist Church, 
1525 McGavock St., Nashville, ‘Tenn. 

Shows why the church has a respon- 
sibility to help young people in making 
their vocational decisions and how this 
can be accomplished. The filmstrip de- 
velops and illustrates ten basic prin- 
ciples of good counseling 


INFORMATION SHEETS. Complete de 
scriptive sheets for each film and film- 
trip shown at the 1955 American Film 
Assembly are available for purchase 
from the Film Council of America, 600 
Davis St., Evanston, Ill. Sound Slidefilm 
sheets are available for 50c a cate sory 
plus postage, and a complete set of three 
categories for $1 plus postage. Golden 
Reel filrn sheets are available for 25c a 
| 


lus postage, and $3 plus post- 


age for the complete set of 331 films: 


IN PRINT 


FORBIDDEN NEIGHBORS: A Study of 
Race Prejudice in Housing. By Charles 
Abrams. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1955. 404 pp. $5.00. 


category p 


This book focuses on the relationship 
etween discrimination in housing and 
the growth of prejudice in American 
communities. Case histories of several 
minorities in American cities are pre- 
ented. Chapter XXIII on “Education 
for Democratic Living” brings out the 
kinds of adult educational processes 
which can be brought to bear on the 
problem. The final chapter (XXIV) 
presents an extensive delineation of “A 
Program for Action.” 


COUNSELING WITH YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By C. Eugene Morris. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1954. 144 pp. $3.00 

On the thesis that counseling begins 
with group leadership, this book re- 
views the characteristics of a good 
youth leader and his relationship to 
youth groups, then describes the needs 
of young people and the characteristics 
of their personal growth patterns. The 
counseling process is described, as well 
as problems of preparation for inter- 
views, evaluation of counseling prog- 
ress, the ethies of counseling, and su- 
pervision and training of counselors. 


RURAL SOCIAL SYSTEMS AND ADULT 
EDUCATION. By Charles P. Loomis, 
J. Allan Beegle, et al. East Lansing: The 
Michigan State College, 1953 
Concentrating on rural America, this 
book describes how our systems of so- 
cial organization as well as the channels 
for communicating information and at- 
titudes affect the activities of communi- 
ties. Adult education is presented as it 
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is carried on in families, informal 
groups, schools, churches, libraries, col- 
leges and universities, farm organiza- 
tions, political parties, the agricultural 
extension service, service organizations, 
and - governmental agencies; and the 
links between social and communica 
tions systems and the manner in which 
programs and_ information funnel 
through them are described. Program 
methods and procedures used by vari- 
ous groups in rural communities are 


also described and evaluated 


LEADERSHIP OF TEEN-AGE GROUPS. 
3y Dorothy M. Roberts. New York 
Association Press, 1951. 198 pp. $3.00 
Tips for volunteer youth leaders on 
understanding teen-agers and helping 
them with their problems 


TEACHING A HUMAN RELATIONS 
WORKSHOP. Notes and Essays #10, 
Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults, 940 E. 58th St., Chicago 
37, Ill. 35 pp. Single copy free 

In this pamphlet Dr. Daniel I. Mala 
mud describes haw he conducts a hu 
man relations workshop for the Divi- 
sion of General Education of New York 
University. The workshop meets once 
1 week for 15 two-hour sessions 
Classes range from 60 to 90 student 
Many of the procedures described by 
Dr. Malamud, such as methods of di 
cussion with unusually large group: 
ways of using films with greater student 
involvement, and ways of increasing 
abilities of perception and analysi 
should be useful to adult educators and 


] 


leaders conducting classes and work 


shops in any content area 


NEW DIRECTIONS FOR UNIVERSITY 
ADULT EDUCATION: I/nstitution-Cen 
tered. Notes and Essays #11, Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, 940 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill 
17 pp. Single copy free. 

This pamphlet is the first in a series 
to be devoted to new ideas in adult edu- 
cation. The two papers contained in this 
volume describe the plan for faculty 
organization in the evening college at 
tutgers and the basic program of lib- 
eral education for adults at Chicago. 


HOW MUCH DOES ADULT EXPERI- 
ENCE COUNT: An Interim Report of 
the Brooklyn College Experimental 
Degree Project. Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, 940 E 
58th St., Chicago 37, rll. 23 pp. Single 
copy free. 

teports the first phases of the study 
of an evening degree-program for 
adults at Brooklyn College, in which 
level and credits are deterr:ined on 


the basis of non-academic ¢~perience 


as well as previous academic work, The 
pamphlet reports only the initial re- 
sults and observations of the study, but 
gives a picture of how the project is 
dealing with such problems as screen- 
ing and selecting the students, equating 
the adults’ background with standard 


LEADER'S 
DIGEST 


96 pages 


paperbound 


15,000 COPIES 
DISTRIBUTED 
.»+ AND STILL 

GOING STRONG 


“APSS would like to order 250 copies 
of LEADER'S DIGEST, the best from 


’ 


Volume I of Aputr Leapensuip,’ 


Associated Public 
School Systems, 


a 


New York City 


“Please ship and bill the Peoria 
YMCA for 50 copies of LEADER'S 
DIGEST. ... We are using (it) as a 


manual in Leadership Classe 


YMCA, Peoria, fl 


“Will you send mnie 15 copies , lo 
use in my class in Public Procedure 
in our Evening College, This booklet 
contains some of the finest material 
of its type that I’ve found.” 

Dr. V. G. Logan 

vansville College 

| van ville, Ind. 


SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS 
ON QUANTITY ORDERS 


25 or more cop 75¢ each 
10 to 24 copies We ear h 
Single copy $2.00 
Single copy discount of 50e to Aputt 


Leapersnip subscribers, and $1.00 to 
ALA Members 


write lo 


Publications Sales Dept 
Adult Fducation Asen 
743 N Waba h Ave 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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college studies required in the liberal 
arts program of Brooklyn College, tai- 
loring instruction to the particular needs 


of student and evaluating their final 


achievement 


CONFERENCES & 
WORKSHOPS 


JUNE 13-JULY 16 


idult Education in Home Econom- 
ies. University of Minnesota. Planning 
a community program; teaching pro- 
cedures; special problems. For teachers 
and supervisors of adult education 
Write the Summer Session Office, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 135 Johnston Hall 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


JUNE 28-JULY 10 


Eleventh Annual Institute of Race 
Relations. Fisk University, Na hville, 
Tenn. Lectures, seminars, clinics on all 
facets of relations of many minority 
groups; special focus on meeting the 
challenge of integration. Write Robert 
C. Sweet, Race Relations Department 
American Missionary Association, Fish 
University, Nashville 8, Tenr 


JULY 18-29 


Radio and Television Workshop. 
Peahody College, Nashville, Tenn. The 
use of radio and television for educa- 
tional purposes; actual production by 
tudents. Write Dr. Felix Robb, Dean of 
Instruction, Peabody Colle re, Na hville, 


Tenn 


ANGUST 20-28 

International Conference on Resi- 
dential Adult Education. Harcum Jun- 
ior College, Bryn Mawr, Penna. Spon 
sored by the Section on Residential 
Adult Schools of the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A. Conducted in 
the spirit of a residential adult school, 
the conference will provide opportunity 
for exchange of ideas and exploration 
of needs by representatives of residen- 
tial adult schools throughout the world 
e Philip Klein, Hareum Junior 


College, Bryn Mav Penna 


v1 


AUGUST 25-27 


dnnual Conference of the National 
Council on Pamily Relations. The 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
The theme is “The Family Tomorrow 
with Emphasis on the International 
Aspects of Family Life.” For lay and 
professional adult education leaders 
and family life educators. Write Ar- 


mond D. Willi National Council on 
Family Relations, 5757 Drexel Ave. 
Chicago 37, ll AO 


GET THEM ON YOUR TEAM 


continued trom page 28 


with adults, the young people should 
first have had peer group experience 
in developing programs and carrying 
out responsibilities. 

It is to be expected that young 
people, at first, will but sit and listen. 
Next, they may, if called upon, make 
reports on their activities and express 
their views on questions dealing with 
youth. Eventually they will also par 
ticipate in the thinking, planning. 
and executing of all community proj 
ects. The participation of a profes 
sionally trained worker will help to 
speed up this process, 

The participation of young people 
in adult groups also poses certain 
problems which must be considered 
carefully. Many people expect youth 
to act like adults. Often young people 
are asked to do things for which they 
are not ready. Prior orientation to 
youth participation on the part of 
adults might lessen this tendency. 

Young people often strongly insist 
on their point of view without using 
all the “refinements of expression” 
to which adults are accustomed. Some 
of the comments of youth (like those 
of adults) are rash and hasty and 
often based on misinformation and 
lac k of knowledge. 

Young people, like adults, can only 
participate in accordance with their 
capacity, which, as with all age 
groups, is based on their natural 
endowment, stage of development, 
and the extent and quality of experi 
ences they have had. 

How are they selected these 
young people who serve on adult 
bodies? How can we be sure that they 
are both ready for this experience 
and yet representative of youth view- 
points? This problem faced the White 
House Conference. The Conference 
sought young people of some influ- 
ence in their communities, but who 
had not been youth representatives 
so often as to lose touch with youth 
interests back home. 

As long as the youth delegates are 
elected by their own organizations or 
groups, it can be hoped that they will 
reflect the interests and views of those 
who elected them. Then too, one must 
remember that through the experi- 
ence of participating with adults the 
young people change. When young 


people, through their experiences, 
reach the point where they have ma 
tured and no longer represent 
“youth” viewpoints, they should then 
be accepted as adults wanting and 
able to make a contribution, and new 
openings should be made for other 
youth delegates to grow in this way. 

There are many other seemingly 
insignificant, yet important, factors 
which must be considered in plan 
ning for youth participation. A meet 
ing of a Youth Committee of a local 
Council of Social Agencies, church. 
or synagogue might well be called 
for lunch at a restaurant downtown. 
This is all right for the adult mem 
bers of the Committee; but it will 
make youth participation impossible. 
In planning, it is necessary to con- 
sider young people’s time commit- 
ments to school and home (if it is 
an evening meeting), their ability to 
spend money for meals or hotel a 
commodations, and their need as well 
as their parents’ desire for adult guid 
ance and supervision. 

Adults, too, need preparation for 
youth participation. The National 
Social Welfare Assembly has pre- 
pared this guide to help determine 
adults’ desire for youth participa 
tion. It points out that evidence of 
readiness is found in their: 

|. agreement, as staff and boards 
of member organizations, that youth 
participation in program and deci- 
sion making is desirable; 

2. ability to assist youth with time 
ly advice and guidance without dom 
inating discussion, activities, and de- 
cisions: 

3. readiness to permit youth to 
make decisions, even to make mis 
takes, as a part of their learning: 

4. willingness to make it possible 
for youth groups to select their own 
delegates : 

5, acceptance of a fair share of the 
responsibility to help work out the 
problems for which youth feels that 
adults have some responsibility. 

This article and its conclusions are 
based largely on the experience and 
findings of the 1950 Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. More studies are needed 
to add to our understanding of all 
the values of youth participation, as 
well as its limitations in relation to 
individual young people, community 


groups, and specific issues and tasks. 
f 


adult leadership 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION OF THE U.S.A 


COMMITTEES, SECTIONS & COMMISSIONS 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
ORGANIZATIONAL COMMITTEES 
idministrative Policy 

Chairm im Cyril 2) Houle, Tx pt of 
Education, Univ. of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Tl 

Members: Elbert Burr, David Jenkin: 
Mr ! 


Newton Leonard 
Development 
Chairman: Paul L. Essert, Institute of 
Adult Education Teachers College 
Columbia Univ., New York 27, N.Y 
Members: Paul Durrie, Howard Mc- 
Clusky, Paul Sheat 


Vominations & Elections 

Chairman Miss Dorothy Hewitt, Bos- 
ton Center for Adult Education, 5 Com 
monwealth Ave., Boston 16, Ma 
Members P. F. Ayer, Harold W. Bent- 
ley, E. Manfred Evans, Miss Evelyn B 


Sauer, Maurice Wieting 


Constitution & By-Laws 

Chairman: Miss Ona Wagner, Dir. of 
General Adult Education, Lincoln Pub- 
lic Schools, 720 S. 22nd St., Lincoln 8 


Nebr 
Members: Arthur P. Crabtree, John 
Holden, Seymour H. Kaplan, Mrs. Eve 
lyn M. Lewis, Frank McCallister, Mi 
M. Meyer, Mi Nell Scott, W. R 


Tillmon, Mi Eunice N. Tyler 


Membership 

Chairman Mr Newton Leor ard, 341 
Sharon St., Providence 8, R-I 

Members August Bonhiver Leslie 
Brown, Robert H. Coate 
Dybwad, John Holden, Robert Schacht 


John Schwertma Bonard Wilson 


Committees & Sections 
Chairman: Thomas Var 


Adult Education, 2418 St. Paul St., Balti 


~ 


COMMITTEES ON PURPOSES 
& PHILOSOPHY 


Social Philosophy 
& Direction-Finding 


Co-Chairmen: Mi Eleanor G. Coit 
American Labor Education Service, 1776 
Broadway w York 19, N.Y Mi 

Olive J. M 611 N St., N.W., Wash 


ington, D.C 


] 


Members 


Kenneth D. Benne, William 
Bowden, Thomas L. Cotton, Mrs. Mar 
garet Dabney, Paul Essert, Mi Wini 
fred Fisher, Theodore Freedman 
C. Hallenbeck, Charl E 
Abbott Kaplan, Pa il 
O. Melby, Aage R 


1955 


Ogden, Foster Parmalee Mi Orlie 
Pell, John Walker Powell, Ralph B 


pence 


Legislative Policy 

Chairman Otto G. Hoiberg, Coordina 
tor, Community Services & Institute 
Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebr 
Members Jame R. D. Eddy, George 
T. Guernsey, Miss Ida Lee King, David 
H. Nicholson, Robert E. Sharer, Phebe 


U 
Ward 


Intellectual Freedom 
Chairman: Coolie Verner, Prof. of Edu 
cation, Florida State Univ., Tallahassee 
Fla 

Members D. K Jerninghausen, H. A 
Curtis, Mrs. Robert L. Foote, Otto Hoi 


1 - . ‘A Ny..] 
berg Mi Luc v Mor I Warren Wel 


COMMITTEES ON PROGRAM 
ACTIVITIES & SERVICES 


Conference Program 

Chairman: Hugh B. Master The Geor 
gia Center for Continuing Educatior 
Univ. of Georgia, Athens, Ga 


Publications 

Chairman Robert H. Schacht, Dir. of 
Bureau of Information & Program Serv 
ices, 1327 University Ave Madison 6 
Wis 

Members Kenneth D Jenne, Arthur 
P. Crabtree, Richard J. Crohn, John C 
Glidewell, Leo Molinaro, Mr Grace 


tevenson 


Field Developme nt 
Andrew Hendricksor $21 


( hatrmat 


Arps Hall, Ohio State Uni Columbu 

10, Ohio 

Member Leslie E. Brown, Mi Mar 

Colling Thoma L. Cottor (George 

Mann, Nicholas Mitchell, Alfred C. Nel 
Mrs. Margaret Wingert 


Professional Development 


Chairman Benjamin Shangold, Asst 
Coordinator, Div. of Adult Educatior 
607 Walnut Ave., Niagara Falls, N.Y 


SPECIAL INTEREST SECTIONS* 
Civil Defense Education 


Chairman (Appointment pending 


Community Development 


Co-Chairmer Howard Y. McClusky 
Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich 
H. Curtis Mial, Exec. Dir., N. Y. State 
Citizens’ Council, Ir 613 E. Genesee 
‘ ar uy 
t racuse N.Y 


Education for Aging 
Chairman: Miss Wilma Donahue, 1510 
Rackhan Iniv. of Michigan, Anr 


Arbor, Mich 


Education for the Foreign Born 
Chairman Henry F Nugent oupvi 
Adult Education, 205 Benefit St., Provi 


ence 3, RJ 


Education of Young Adults 
Chairman Burnham Colby, Young 
Adult Education, Public Schools, 20 
Nott Terr., Schenectady 8, N.Y 
Financing Adult Education 

Chairman Philip Klein, The Junto 
1928 Spruce { Philadelphia 3 ra 


Fundamental Education 
Chairman Ambrose Caliver U. Ss 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C 


Home & Family Life Education 
Chairman; Mi Mary S. Lyle, Home 
Economics Education Dept., lowa Stat 
College Ame Iowa 


International Affairs 

Chairman Abbott Kaplan, Univ. Ex 
tension, Univ. of California, Los Angele 
24, Calif 


Public Affairs 

Chairman Per Stensland Dept ol 
Adult Education Texas Technological 
Collewe, Lubbock, Texa 


Research & Evaluation 


Chairman Ralph B. Spence, Teacher 


College Columbia Uni New York 27 


Residential Adalt Schools 
Chairman Rovce Pitkin. Goddard 


College, Plainfield, Vt 


Training 

West Coast Chairma Jack London 
Haviland Hall, Uni of California 
Berkeley 4, Calif 

East Coast Chairman Merle |} Ole 
Chief Educational Consultant, Air Univ 
Hdqs. Air Force ROTC, 81 Commerce 
St., Montgomery, Ala 


COMMISSIONS 


Commission on Architecture 


(hairman John W. Becker, 809 Br 1 
y, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Members Harry Atkinsor (jeorge 
Butler, Walter Cocking, Miss Fern Col 
born, Samuel Freeman, Ra H on 
Herbert Hunsaker, Howard Joh: 
Hugh Master Worth McClure, W. D 
McClurkin, John Mclaod, John Mile 
Ernest Miller, John Ogg 
*lLimited space does not permit the 
publication of the names of the many 
member of the AEA ectio i this 
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Stimulating New Aids for Your Discussions, Meetings, 


Group Action and Other Voluntary Club Activities 


Adapted, at the request of many AEA members, from 
materials originally published in ADULT LEADERSHIP. 


Leadership Pamphlet #1 HOW TO 
LEAD DISCUSSIONS 


The fascinating “How-To” manual giving you everything you need to lead a 
successful discussion—organizing your meetings, sharing leadership respon- 
sibilities, planning program ideas, using drama to inspire your discussions, 
building a discussion around books, handling question-answer periods and 
other discussion problems. Especially valuable are the checklists for eval- 
uating your own effectiveness and the reading list to help make you a better 


discussion leader 


Leadership Pamphlet #2 PLANNING 
BETTER PROGRAMS 


Helps you get the most out of your programs by showing you how to 
eliminate obstacles, plan the content, find group interests, set up your goals, 
handle speakers or panels and get maximum participation. Also included are 
checklists of methods, of duties of moderators and panel members and a 
helpful bibliography. 


Leadership Pamphlet #3 TAKING ACTION 
IN THE COMMUNITY 


An unusually timely and practical guide to initiating community action, 
enlisting neighbors and organizations, channeling energies most effectively, 
overcoming community apathy, translating ideas into action, and meeting 
attacks from outside sources. Includes not only a bibliography but an unusual 
flow chart of all phases of community action 


— —— — — — — — — — ORDER FORM— 


. , ‘ Adult Education Association | 
Single Copy and Quantity Prices | 743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois | 
: Sing op Tg : : 

pS Single =e é ; 0 | Please send me the following pamphlets, for which payment is enclosed: | 
Single or mixed titles aneneieny once l 

Two pomphlets $1.00 2599 35¢ each | HOW TO LEAD DISCUSSIONS 
3-24 copies 40¢ each 100.499 30¢ each | PLANNING BETTER PROGRAMS | 

TAKING ACTION IN THE 

500.999 25¢ each | COMMUNITY | 
Inquire for rates on 1,000 copies or more | i | 
4 Special to AEA Members: Single copies 50¢. All three pamphlets for $1! | oO nate | 
Order from | Address j 
Adult Education Association l City —_— State 
743 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois l AEA Member No nemiber | 
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